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THE  WAE  COMES  HOME 

I  had  oftentimes  wondered,  after  a  fashion  of  youth,  what  effect 
a  war  period  had  upon  a  nation.  My  many  attempts  to  close  my 
eyes  and  readjust  myself  to  the  epochal  days  of  the  Civil  War  or  to 
the  few  crowded  months  of  the  Spanish  engagements  were  fruitless 
and  in  vain.  For  it  is  far  easier  to  plunge  recklessly  into  the  future, 
which  on  the  score  of  not  having  arrived  conceals  infinite  possibil¬ 
ities,  than  to  set  the  imagination  (and  that  the  lurid  one  of  youth) 
to  work  in  the  confining  era  of  the  past.  Thus  it  was  that  until  the 
affaire  in  Western  Europe  assumed  proportions,  I  did  not  under¬ 
stand  nor  feel  as  I  had  often  longed  to  do. 

Undoubtedly  it  was  the  enormity  of  the  present  struggle  that 
excited  universal  interest ;  for  in  the  order  of  wars,  the  preliminary 

battles  appeared  as  monstrosities.  Some  there  were  amongst  us  of 

v 

discerning  minds  who  would  measure  the  right  and  wrong  according 
to  Hague.  Others,  because  of  racial  or  commercial  infatuation, 
allied  themselves  to  either  of  the  contenders.  But  the  most  of  us, 
you  and  I,  wearied  of  red  type  and  conflicting  propaganda  were 
content  to  choose  a  favorite  with  regard  to  some  trivial  affection  or 
whim ;  and  having  satisfied  our  neutral  conscience,  we  proceeded 
very  naturally  on  our  pecuniary  pursuits. 

An  echo  from  Servia,  an  answer  from  Russia,  a  growl,  deep- 
throated,  from  the  Prussian  states;  in  an  instant  Europe  was 
aflame.  Luxemburg,  Liege,  Antwerp,  Lille  and  Brussels,  each  be¬ 
wildering  strokes  in  a  giant  game  of  battledore  and  shuttlecock. 
As  yet  America  was  unaffected.  We  still  could  laugh  while  others 
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died  and  profit  in  their  demise.  Three  years  we  followed  it  all  in¬ 
different  and  careless,  ever  drawing  nearer,  the  rising  action  ap¬ 
proaching  the  climax.  Finally  it  reached  its  zenith. 

A  few  notes,  arrogant  replies  and  breathless  moments,  and  we 
were  in  it — a  state  of  war  with  Germany.  The  National  Guard 
responded,  the  draft  roulette  revolved,  bonds  and  bunting  came  to 
stay;  even  then  we  were  torpid.  Gresham,  Hay  and  Enright  lived 
their  immortal  hour  and  America  mourned  her  first  casualties. 
Gradually  our  task  became  apparent.  Our  troops  were  at  battle,  at 
grips  with  the  offender.  Daily  they  sailed  off,  daily  they  plodded 
to  the  front,  daily  they  flung  their  lives  into  the  breach.  Even  then 
— even  then  we  did  not  understand  nor  feel  until  the  war  came 
home. 

The  hospital  gate  silently  pivoted  on  its  cogs  and  through  the 
gateway  the  little  green  ambulances  rolled  forth  and  scudded  along 
the  avenue.  An  interval  of  many  minutes  elapsed  before  the  gate 
swung  again,  this  time  to  admit  the  ambulances.  Across  the  yard 
they  moved  as  if  laboring  in  heavy  stress  and  drew  up  before  the 
Accident  Floor.  With  a  calmness  and  swiftness  to  be  found  only 
at  a  hospital,  the  attendants  transferred  the  new  patients  to  the 
examination  room. 

In  the  glare  of  the  lights  (it  was  just  as  twilight  came)  they 
appeared  thin;  thin,  drawn  and  exhausted.  The  sun  had  burned 
their  faces  and  the  horror  of  their  experiences  had  made  marks 
under  their  eyes.  How  serious  they  were  when  not  smiling.  Wide- 
eyed,  watchful  almost  dazed-looking  they  followed  each  moving 
attendant.  Sometimes  they  laughed  at  a  quip  or  comic  incident, 
laughed  over-heartedly,  almost  over-anxiously ;  and  when  they  gave 
themselves  to  laughter  you  forgot  for  a  moment  who  they  were,  for¬ 
got  the  khaki,  the  missing  arms  and  shattered  legs,  forgot  they 
were  wounded,  and  laughed  with  them  for  some  unknown  reason. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  their  happiness  at  their  safe  return  made 
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you  happy  too — happy  and  proud  of  our  heroes.  The  first  wounded 
had  come  home. 

After  they  had  been  assigned  to  their  wards,  I  did  not  see  them 
again  until  the  next  morning.  It  was  six  o’clock  and  I  was  stand¬ 
ing  by  the  window  looking  out  into  the  yard.  Dawn  had  long  since 
given  way  to  morning.  The  sun  climbed  above  the  dome  of  the 
Centre  Building  and  set  the  lawn  and  flower-bed  sparkling  with 
crystal.  Across  the  yard  by  the  sun  dial  high  on  the  slender  pole, 
our  flag  tugged  and  tossed.  Suddenly  my  reveries  were  disturbed 
by  the  periodic  click  of  heavy  boots  on  the  bridge  just  below  the 
window  where  I  stood.  Nearer  and  louder  the  sounds  approached 
until  they  ceased  at  the  end  of  the  walk  where  the  bars  crossed  the 
passage.  It  was  one  of  the  soldiers ;  a  lithe,  blond-haired  chap  with 
a  firm,  serious-set  face.  He  stood  at  ease  and  looked  about  him. 
What  a  treat  for  him,  I  thought;  a  calm  blue  sky  above,  beds  of 
flowers,  the  neat  sheared  lawns,  the  sweet,  pervasive  peace,  no  noise 
but  the  voice  of  the  wind  in  the  elms  and  the  faint,  far-away  flap¬ 
ping  of  the  flag — ah,  the  flag ! 

Outflung  against  the  morning, 

Caressed  by  every  breeze, 

I  watched  it  skip  and  float  and  dip 
Far  out  above  the  trees. 

The  sparrows  bade  it  welcome, 

The  sun-darts  pierced  the  stars, 

And  left  on  high  a  fantasy 
Of  white  and  crimson  bars. 

There’s  grandeur  in  its  waving — 

And  curling  round  the  pole, 

Each  silken  rill,  awoke  a  thrill 
Of  pride,  within  my  soul. 
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It  caught  his  eye  and  in  an  instant  he  stood  at  attention,  his 
head  held  stiff  and  proud,  his  eyes  fixed  fiercely  upon  it,  and  to  his 
cap  in  a  firm  salute,  he  raised  his  hand,  his  left  hand — for  his  right 
arm  was  gone. 

As  he  turned  to  go  back  to  the  ward,  he  espied  me  in  the  window. 

“Got  a  match?”  he  questioned  laconically  wTith  a  smile. 

“Sure  thing,”  I  answered,  “come  on  up.” 

Up  he  came  and  I  supplied  the  torch.  At  first  he  said  little,  a 
chance  line  or  two  about  the  grounds. 

“Different  from  what  you’ve  been  meeting  with  lately?”  I  asked 
rhetorically. 

“You  said  it.  Why  do  you  know  that  yesterday  was  the  warmest 
day  I’ve  felt  since  I  went  overseas.  Guess  that’s  a  year  ago.”  He 
changed  the  subject  a  bit.  “Treat  us  fine  here,  like  kings.  Give  us 
everything.” 

“Why  not?  Look  what  you  have  given,”  I  responded. 

“77”  He  replied  as  if  astounded.  “7f  You  should  have  seen 
some  of  them — the  dead  ones,  for  instance.  Oh  boy,  it  was  some 
terrible.  You  march  up  to  adventure  street  (that’s  what  we  call 
the  trenches)  under  a  constant,  nerve-shaking  fire.  I  wasn’t  afraid; 
just  a  bit  nervous  until  I  got  there.  Then  I  didn’t  have  time  to  think 
even.  It  was  yours  truly  from  then  on.”  He  paused  in  his  rapid 
talk,  shuddered  and  laughed  quietly,  one  of  those  queer  laughs, 
uncanny  like. 

I  spoke.  “How  did  it  happen?”  I  nodded  toward  the  empty 
sleeve  pinned  up  to  his  shoulder. 

“Grenade,  or  I  should  say  a  piece  of  one.  If  it  was  a  whole 
one  I  guess  they’d  have  left  me  and  brought  home  the  arm.  Got  it 
at  Cantigny.  Some  swell  scrap,  believe  me.  Well,”  and  he  smiled 
down  at  the  stump,  “what’s  the  difference.  C’est  la  guerre.  My 
right  one,  too.  Never  mind,  I  got  him.  He  didn’t  know  I  was  a 
lefty  until  I  slung  one  back  at  him.  Save  the  pieces.” 

“Like  to  go  again  ?”  I  was  catching  the  laconism. 
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He  reflected  a  moment  before  replying.  “I  suppose  I  ought  to 
say  ‘yes,  glad  to  go  again.’  But  between  you  and  me,  I’m  glad  I’m 
back.  I  had  enough  of  it.  It’s  terrible.  You  can’t — imagine — it.” 
He  drew  out  the  last  sentence  very  slowly.  “You  can’t — imagine — 
it.  Well,  guess  I’ll  be  on  my  way.  I  promised  to  help  a  Marine 
around.  Gave  a  leg  at  Thierry.  He  doesn’t  care.  Neither  do  I,  in 
fact,  though  I  had  it  quite  awhile.” 

“How  long?” 

“Oh,  about  eighteen  years,  I  guess.  Yes,  just  eighteen.” 

“Eighteen  and  a  year  in  France,”  I  repeated. 

He  nodded  “yes.”  “So  long,  fellow;  see  you  again,  and  thanks 
for  the  match.” 

Later  I  saw  him  crossing  the  yard  with  the  Marine,  who  paused 
now  and  then  to  rest,  one  arm  on  a  crutch,  the  other  on  his  pal’s 
shoulder.  And  they  were  talking  about  the  place  and  laughing, 
really  enjoying  it  all — the  happier  for  their  return  and  proud  of 
their  sacrifice. 

What  a  wonderful  interview!  If  only  some  of  our  pessimists, 
profiteers  and  pacifists  could  have  been  present.  “Well,  c’est  la 
guerre”  What  a  lesson  in  those  immortal  words. 

It  is  the  war,  and  the  war  has  reallv  come  home  to  America. 
But  with  it  has  come  a  firm  conviction  and  a  fiercer  spirit  of  deter¬ 
mination  that  we  who  are  “privileged  to  offer  our  resources  and 
spend  our  blood”  for  the  noblest  of  ideals,  Universal  Free  Govern¬ 
ments,  must  continue  on  our  course  until  our  task  is  completed. 
“God  willing,  we  can  do  no  other.” 

The  sacrifice  is  great,  but  oh  how  precious.  Willingly,  eagerly 
we  shall  go  forth,  bearing  within  our  hearts  the  inspiring  line  of 
Scott,  “It  is  better  to  have  lived  one  glorious,  crowded  hour  than  a 
lifetime  without  a  name.” 


— Henry  J.  Gillen. 


THE  CROSS 


A  wooden  cross  in  the  starlight  glow 
With  countless  brothers  row  on  row, 

Alone  and  still  on  watch  overhead 
Keeps  vigil  o’er  the  slumbering  dead. 

A  statue  in  the  city  square 
Stands  garlanded  with  blossoms  fair, 

While  bards  in  burning  numbers  tell 
Of  fearless  lads  who  fighting  fell. 

More  eloquent  than  bust  or  rhyme 
To  give  their  deeds  to  future  time, 

Alone  and  still  in  the  starlight  glow 
Stand  little  crosses  row  on  row. 

— William  F.  Fitzgerald,  Jr. 
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He  came  to  our  town  without  any  prelude,  no  letters  of  intro¬ 
duction,  a  perfect  stranger.  And  lie  strutted  up  and  down  Main 
Street  for  a  day  or  so  with  a  sang-froid  and  nonchalance  befitting 
a  knight  errant.  He  was  heard  to  say  that  ours  was  a  pretty  little 
town,  with  its  winding  streets,  lazy  shops,  green  parks,  and  ancient 
two-storied  office  buildings.  Yes,  it  was  a  unique  town.  [Unique 
being  derived  from  unus  (one)  and  equus  (horse).]  He  presented 
a  fine  appearance  as  he  ambled  along  the  middle  of  the  sidewalk. 
There  was  something  about  him  that  made  people  turn  and  stare 
when  he  strode  by.  Maybe  it  was  because  we  were  small  town  folks, 
and  he  had  come  from  the  bustle  and  show  of  a  big  city.  But  any¬ 
way,  his  tailored  suit  did  not  conceal  the  heavy  lines  of  his  chest  nor 
the  contour  of  his  calves  and  biceps.  His  tan  oxfords  were  shapely 
and  modest.  And  his  tie  always  matched  his  socks.  His  chalky 
panama  was  always  slightly  cocked  to  one  side  and  appeared  to  rest 
jauntily  on  his  black  hair.  He  reminded  me  of  a  college  football 
player,  or  a  tailor’s  suit  model.  He  was  good-looking — attractive — 
that’s  the  only  way  he  can  be  properly  described. 

Besides  his  fine  appearance,  he  had  a  peculiarly  catchy  per¬ 
sonality.  Oh,  I  don’t  mean  he  was  one  of  those  frank,  open-faced 
fellows  with  a  smile  and  cheery  “Hello”  coming  from  between  his 
even  teeth.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  quiet,  taciturn, — sphinx-like. 
That’s  it.  He  was  like  the  sphinx.  And  that’s  what  attracted  the 
passer-by.  There  was  a  feeling  within  you  that  you’d  like  to  become 
acquainted  with  him.  That’s  the  way  I  felt  down  at  the  depot  the 
first  week  he  was  in  town.  I  thought  I  could  strike  up  a  speaking 
acquaintance  with  him  on  the  score  of  his  being  a  stranger  in  town. 
But  he  simply  looked  through  the  screen  of  the  ticket  window  with 
a  disdain  that  was  almost  haughty  and  informed  me  that  he  would 
get  about  “Quite  well  enough.” 
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That  one  attempt  to  ingratiate  myself  upon  his  friendship  was 
sufficient  for  me.  I  can’t  bear  being  snubbed.  And  it  only  happens 
once.  I  am  a  human  being,  that’s  all — and  that’s  enough.  Since 
my  job  down  at  the  depot  was  centrally'  located  in  the  theatre 
district,  it  placed  me  in  such  a  position  that  the  newcomer  was 
constantly  in  evidence.  He  hadn’t  been  in  town  more  than  a  week 
or  two  before  the  girls  began  to  talk  about  him.  Ezra  Smith’s 
daughter  Sal  took  a  fancy  to  him,  then  became  infatuated  with  him 
and  finally  went  plumb  silly  over  him.  She  used  to  go  to  matinees 
and  dances,  teas  and  on  auto  rides  with  him.  They  went  around 
together  steadily  for  about  two  months.  Then  they  suddenly  stopped 
keeping  company  for  no  apparent  reason.  Folks  thought  it  was 
just  a  lovers’  quarrel,  but  things  never  smoothed  over. 

One  day  soon  after  the  quarrel  with  Sal,  I  saw  him  in  the  lobby 
of  the  theatre  with  Madge  Russel,  Sal’s  former  chum.  I  saw  him 
with  Madge,  we  folks  always  called  her  Madge,  time  after  time. 
Then  one  day  about  a  month  later,  I  heard  him  and  a  gray-haired 
old  man  quarreling  down  near  the  railroad  tracks.  It  looked  like 
Madge’s  father,  but  I  wasn’t  sure.  Anyway,  Madge  and  he  didn’t 
go  together  after  that. 

I  always  called  him  “The  Heart-breaker,”  after  he  jilted  Jane 
Crosby.  You  know,  he  went  around  with  Jane  for  a  time.  Other 
folks  learned  to  know  him  as  “The  Heart-breaker.”  And  soon  every¬ 
body  called  him  that. 

Folks  talked  quite  a  bit  about  “The  Heart-breaker.”  And  most 
people  treated  him  coldly,  or  crossed  the  street  when  they  saw  him 
approaching.  He  didn’t  seem  to  mind  it,  though.  He  meandered 
about  the  same  as  usual,  keeping  company  with  a  girl  for  a  short 
time,  then  jilting  her  abruptly. 

After  Clare  Goodwin  was  jilted,  one  of  the  fellows  got  a  letter 
from  her  brother  saying  he  would  be  home  on  the  first  train.  Jack, 
that  was  his  name,  was  an  actor,  a  protege  of  Julian  Eltinge.  Folks 
said  that  when  he  came  home  “The  Heart-breaker”  would  do  well 
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to  begin  packing.  A  whole  week  passed  and  Jack  didn’t  show  up. 
Folks  said  he’d  probably  cooled  off,  and  decided  not  to  come  home. 

At  the  end  of  that  week  “The  Heart-breaker”  rode  up  to  the 
hotel  with  a  beautiful  actress,  who  had  come  into  town  seeking  a 
position  with  a  new  show.  He  kept  company  with  her  steadily, 
took  her  out  to  dinners  and  went  on  rides  through  the  park.  He 
thought  a  lot  of  her,  you  could  tell.  He  treated  her  differently  from 
the  other  girls  he’d  gone  about  with.  Folks  used  to  snub  their 
noses  when  he  went  by  with  her  on  his  arm.  One  day  he  grabbed 
a  big  fellow,  a  town-tough  at  best,  and  shook  him  as  a  small  white 
terrier  would  a  brown  rat. 

“I  don’t  mind  your  insults,  myself,”  he  said,  “but  I  won’t  have 
my  friend  witnessing  your  dirty  tricks.” 

So  we  gathered  from  this  that  he  liked  her  pretty  well. 

There  were  times  when  she  walked  through  the  dusty  station 
with  him  I  thought  there  was  something  odd  about  her.  I  can’t 
explain  what  it  was,  I  can’t  even  suggest  it.  But  it’s  a  fact,  never¬ 
theless.  She  was  tall  and  robust  and  firm.  That  last  was  one  of 
the  inexplicable  points  about  her.  I  do  not  know  as  I  ever  saw  a 
woman,  especially  a  young  woman,  who  held  herself  so  rigidly,  and 
measured  her  steps  so  evenly  and  steadily  as  she.  Then,  her  chin 
and  neck,  oh,  I  can’t  say  just  what  the  catching  distinction  was. 
But  I’ve  noticed  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  position  and 
flexibility  of  a  woman’s  chin,  and  a  rhythm  and  swing  to  her  neck 
that  is  lacking  in  a  man.  Perhaps,  because  these  features  were  so 
conspicuously  absent,  I  thought  she  was  odd. 

She  sported  some  extravagant  diamonds  and  pearls  that  had 
come  through  the  baggage-room  from  Chicago  as  registered  matter. 
When  the  fall  weather  set  in,  Hardy,  the  furrier,  said  “The  Heart- 
breaker”  bought  a  set  of  ermine  for  her.  During  the  sunny  after¬ 
noons  she  sped  along  the  riverway  in  a  high-powered  yellow  roadster, 
which  he  had  given  her.  Rumor  had  it  that  he  was  going  to  marry 
her.  Soon  the  newspapers  published  the  announcements,  and  (le- 
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scribed  the  coming  functions  in  the  society  columns.  They  didn’t 
know  much  concerning  the  bride’s  connections.  She  was  from  “the 
West”  they  said.  “The  Heart-breaker”  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
cotton  broker. 

Our  town  was  all  stirred  up  over  the  wedding.  It  was  to  take 
place  in  the  old  chapel,  and  the  public  was  invited.  For  days  pre¬ 
ceding  the  affair,  the  newspapers  continued  to  print  long  columns 
about  the  bride  and  groom  and  coterie.  Joe  Daly,  the  society 
editor  of  the  Tribune,  told  me  that  the  pretty  actress  herself  gave 
all  of  the  advice  to  the  papers.  He  even  hinted  that  she  paid  dearly 
for  the  “write-ups”  with  “The  Heart-breaker’s”  check  book. 

The  day  finally  arrived  and  the  church  was  gaudily  decorated 
with  flowers  and  palms.  An  immense  crowd  thronged  the  chapel 
and  grounds  as  the  happy  couple  marched  down  the  center  aisle. 
“The  Heart-breaker”  exceeded  himself  in  style.  And  he  was  happily 
jubilant.  His  bride  was  wonderful.  Her  dress  and  trimmings  had 
been  imported,  at  his  suggestion,  from  Paris.  And  she  was  superb. 
Even  the  bridesmaids,  for  the  most  part  girls  from  the  theatres,  were 
dressed  to  perfection. 

As  the  procession  moved  down  the  aisle,  an  act  on  the  bride’s 

part  struck  me  as  being  decidedly  out  of  place  in  such  a  solemn 

moment  as  that  just  preceding  the  wedding  rites.  She  turned,  and 

in  a  jocular  mood  whispered  something  to  the  maid  of  honor.  The 

maid  nervouslv  dissented.  But  the  bride  insisted  and  faced  the 

</ 

altar  again. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  balcony  near  the  organ  as  its  soft  purring 
pipes  pealed  forth  the  last  strains  of  Mendelssohn’s  wedding  march. 
The  bridal  party  had  come  to  a  halt,  facing  the  altar.  And  the  great 
sea  of  bobbing  heads  beneath  me  strained  and  twisted  quietly  in 
an  effort  to  catch  each  word  and  movement  at  the  altar.  A  baby’s 
cry  shrilly  pierced  the  expectant  calm,  and  the  assemblage  snick¬ 
ered.  A  moment  later,  down  near  the  front  of  the  church,  a  woman 
fainted,  and  a  deathly  pall  passed  over  the  audience.  Thus  it 
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remained  until  the  celebrant  approached  that  binding  sentence 
which  proclaims  that  two  are  one.  At  this  juncture  the  maid  of 
honor  fidgeted  nervously,  reeled  and  fell,  and  in  falling  tore  off  the 
bridal  veil,  and  with  it  the  bride’s  disguise. 

There  on  the  top  step  leading  to  the  altar-rail  stood  Jack  Good¬ 
win,  flushed, — indignant,  challenging.  His  veil  and  wig  gone,  he 
stood  there  triumphant, — expectant,  waiting  for  “The  Heart- 
breaker”  to  speak.  A  minute  that  seemed  like  a  decade  passed,  and 
another  that  lengthened  into  an  age,  and  neither  spoke.  “The 
Heart-breaker”  stood  mute  and  motionless.  Goodwin  turned  half 
away  and  waited, — in  silence.  Another  full  minute  of  this  execrable 
silence  and  Goodwin  walked  slowly,  coolly  down  the  aisle  to  his 
cab.  Then  “The  Heart-breaker”  followed  sadly,  downcast.  The 
audience  swarmed  out  with  no  sound. 

The  scales  of  justice  were  balanced.  Goodwin  had  his  revenge, 
coolly,  cruelly,  quietly,  and  had  gone  away  early  in  the  evening. 

Late  that  night  as  “The  Heart-breaker”  was  leaving  on  the 
“Midnight,”  he  told  me  he  didn’t  mean  any  harm,  but  always  thought 
a  fellow  had  the  right  to  decide  by  test  whether  a  girl  would  make 
a  good  wife  or  not.  Just  as  he  waved  farewell  from  the  departing 
train,  he  yelled :  “Tell  Goodwin,  if  you  ever  see  him,  that  he’s  got 
it  all  over  Eltinge.” 


— Thomas  N.  Foynes. 


GOLDEN  STARS 


It  is  not  much — a  dob  of  gilt 
Within  a  rim  of  red; 

It  is  not  much — a  golden  star 
That  lives  for  one  who’s  dead — 

He  went  to  keep  our  symbol  clean, 

I  gave  him  willingly; 

But  only  those  who’ve  given  all, 

Know  what  it  means  to  me. 

Perhaps  throughout  the  busy  day 
I  lose  the  sight  of  Jim, 

It’s  only  when  the  stars  are  out 
I  really  think  of  him. 

In  some  low  valley — desolate 
My  darling  sleeps  tonight, 

And  yet  the  stars  that  watch  o’er  me 
Out  there  are  shining  bright. 

O  you  who  live,  you  golden  stars 
Way  up  in  heaven-town, 

Whose  light  is  throbbing  like  my  heart 
Have  pity  looking  down, 

Hang  high  on  heaven’s  altar  stone 
Your  little  lamps  for  me, 

For  you  and  I  are  all  that’s  left 
To  keep  his  memory. 


— Henry  J.  Gillen. 


ON  TO  PLATTSBURG 


It  was  a  glorious  trip.  We  sat  by  the  window  and  watched 
the  Vermont  Central  eat  up  the  miles  that  separated  us  from  Platts- 
burg.  After  Shea’s  candy,  Kirby’s  crackers  and  everything  else 
eatable  in  sight  had  been  consumed  by  the  embryonic  instructors  in 
military  tactics,  the  party  became  comparatively  quiet,  and  the 
first  gloomy  spell  appeared  on  the  horizon.  There  was  no  possible 
hope  of  passing  the  physical  exam — we  had  flat  feet,  weak  eyes  and 
defective  ears.  Most  fears,  however,  concerned  the  heart.  No  doubt 
that  important  organ  had  been  much  weakened  and  even  severely 
damaged  during  the  summer  on  secluded  verandas  or  in  luxuriously 
cushioned  canoes.  To  hear  the  conversation,  one  would  imagine  we 
were  going  to  a  cripple  asylum  instead  of  a  military  camp.  Each 
tried  to  console  and  encourage  the  other;  still  the  doubting  ones 
would  finish  with  the  inevitable,  “I  know  I’ll  pass,  but — ”  In 
despair  we  sent  one  of  our  number  for  the  cards  “just  to  have  a 
friendly  game.”  With  orders  to  look  in  berths  upper  seven  and 
lower  eight,  our  messenger  promptly  crossed  signals  and  proceeded 
to  search  lower  seven  and  upper  eight.  In  the  latter  berth  there 
chanced  to  be  an  “all-round”  man  bearing  considerable  avoirdupois. 
Contrary  to  all  classical  writers  and  previous  history  about  men 
of  this  type,  the  stout  individual  proved  to  be  far  from  jovial;  and  so 
our  wingless  Mercury  returned  without  the  cards,  but  accelerated  by 
a  small  dreadnought  that  bore  some  resemblance  to  a  shoe,  and  a  flow 
of  language  that  could  hardly  be  attributed  to  a  Billy  Sunday.  On 
the  second  attempt  we  captured  the  cards  and  the  game  continued 
until  it  was  agreed  to  “hit  the  hay.”  However,  between  the  noise 

S - made  in  trying  to  sleep  in  the  hammock  that  was  designed  for 

clothes  only,  the  continued  bombardment  from  jealous  ones  who 
could  not  sleep,  and  the  jars  and  jerks  of  the  iron  monster  that  was 
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carrying  us,  the  night  was  not  very  restful.  The  next  morning  we 
arrived  at  Burlington,  ate  our  fill(?)  at  a  local  hotel  and  embarked 
on  our  trip  up  Lake  Champlain. 

At  Plattsburg  we  were  met  by  two  cadets  and  conducted  to  the 
camp.  Then  the  endless  marching  began.  We  lined  up  outside  the 
reservation,  marched  to  headquarters,  marched  to  barracks,  marched 
back  to  headquarters  and  marched  to  mess.  On  the  way  to  our 
first  meal  at  Uncle  Sam’s  expense,  we  were  able  to  obtain  a  fairly 
good  idea  of  our  future  home.  There  was  the  inevitable  Post  Ex¬ 
change  and  Post  Office  completely  surrounded  by  low  wooden  bar¬ 
racks.  As  we  “rookies”  plodded  through  the  sands  that  have  made 
Plattsburg  famous,  we  were  carefully  scrutinized  by  the  fellows  who 
had  arrived  a  few  days  previous.  Evidently  they  considered  them¬ 
selves  old-timers,  for  they  viewed  us  with  a  cynical  smile  which 
could  be  translated  “there’s  something  coming  to  you.”  Future 
events  proved  this  translation  to  be  perfectly  correct. 

The  first  mess  will  long  live  in  our  memory.  There  was  meat, 
potatoes,  beans,  bread  and  coffee — all  served  on  the  invulnerable  tin 
dishes.  No  sign  of  bashfulness  was  visible:  it  was  a  case  of  every¬ 
body  for  himself.  In  a  very  short  time  we  could  shout  as  loudly 
and  eat  as  rapidly  as  the  others.  Long-suffering  and  much-abused 
fellows,  whom  I  learned  afterwards  were  members  of  the  famous 
Kitchen  Police  detail,  •  brought  the  food  from  the  kitchen.  These 
poor  unfortunates  also  had  to  wash  the  dishes,  scrub  the  tables  and 
mop  up  the  floor  after  we  left. 

Upon  our  return  from  mess  we  were  assigned  to  “quarters,” 
which  proved  to  be  a  six  by  two-and-a-half  pine  board  bunk.  Some 
fellows  drew  “uppers”  and  spent  considerable  time  endeavoring  to 
mount  them  without  going  over  the  other  side.  We  were  soon 
called  into  the  company  street  and  marched  to  our  physical  exam. 
It  proved  to  be  a  third  degree.  Four  doctors  examined  hearts  and 
lungs,  and  the  remaining  five  took  care  of  the  eyes,  ears,  nerves, 
feet  and  weight.  Despite  all  previous  fears  most  of  the  crowd 
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passed  the  test,  pronounced  the  fatal  “I  do”  and  swore  away  their 
young  lives  until  September  sixteenth. 

Following  the  physical  exam  came  the  dreaded  inoculations. 
Both  sleeves  had  to  be  rolled  up.  While  our  left  arm  was  being 
vaccinated,  the  typhoid  needle  was  being  jabbed  into  our  right. 
Two  doctors  distributed  the  typhoid  “bugs,”  each  doctor  taking 
every  second  man.  The  fellow  ahead  of  me  wanted  to  be  certain 
that  he  received  his  share,  for  he  went  to  both  “jabbers”  and  con¬ 
sequently  accepted  a  double  dose.  The  unfortunate  one  repaired  to 
the  hospital  an  hour  later.  He  certainly  received  his  share. 

After  obtaining  bed  clothing  and  uniforms,  supper  was  eaten, 
and  all  settled  down  for  as  quiet  an  evening  as  aching  arms  would 
permit.  At  ten  o’clock  lights  went  out  and  there  ,was  a  good  chance 
to  ponder  over  the  day’s  events.  The  exams  had  been  passed  and 
we  were  now  full-fledged  soldiers  of  the  U.  S.  A.  Arms  pained,  feet 
ached  and  our  brain  was  in  a  whirl ;  still  we  finally  decided  we  were 
happy — and  slept.  Sharply  at  five-thirty  the  next  morning  the 
bugle  roused  us  from  slumber.  For  a  moment  many  were  tempted 
to  turn  over  and  start  in  again,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment. 
Quickly  came  the  remembrance  that  no  longer  was  a  lenient  home 
sheltering  us.  The  “rookie”  across  from  me  arose  with  a  jump  and 
immediately  bumped  his  head  against  a  beam;  then,  looking  down, 
he  beheld  that  awful  distance  that  separated  him  from  the  floor  and 
he  clutched  the  friendly  beam  that  had  given  such  a  forceful  re¬ 
minder  of  its  presence.  Somehow  or  other  all  of  us  managed  to 
“fall  in”  in  time  to  answer  “here”  to  the  burly  first  sergeant’s 
demands.  Drill  began  later  in  the  day.  We  exhausted  the  patience 
(also  the  vocabulary)  of  our  officers  before  the  rudiments  were 
mastered.  Gradually,  however,  we  imbibed  the  military  spirit  and 
soon  could  “right  face”  and  “by  the  left  flank”  fairly  well ;  excepting, 
of  course,  an  occasional  slip  in  direction. 

Before  the  first  week  passed,  rifles,  bayonets  and  packs  were 
distributed.  We  soon  overcame  the  difficulties  of  close  order  drill 
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and  managed  to  remember  (with  the  lieutenant’s  help)  that  our 
“right  hand  was  the  one  that  usually  held  the  rifle,  the  other  was 
the  left.”  Bayonet  wTork  was  very  interesting.  With  the  utmost 
calmness,  the  English  captain  asserted  that  three  inches  was  deep 
enough  to  stick  any  German.  One  glance  at  the  bayonet  and  we 
heartily  agreed  with  him. 

Quickly  the  days  and  weeks  sped  by  and  the  strenuous  work 
continued.  Occasional  hikes  brought  a  welcome  change  from  drill. 
We  toured  the  surrounding  country  thoroughly,  making  the  un¬ 
offending  woods  echo  the  strains  of  “We  don’t  want  the  bacon,” 
“We’re  going  over”  and  “K-K-K-Katie.”  In  skirmish  work  the  in¬ 
structors  taught  the  gentle  art  of  running  at  high  speed,  hitting 
tlie  ground  on  your  chest  and  crawling  along  like  a  snake.  Our 
turn  came  to  stand  guard,  and  Tvho  did  not  feel  important  as  with 
cocked  rifle  and  fixed  bayonet  he  guarded  the  post  assigned  him. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Urban  forgot  the  limits  of  his  post,  Shea 
presented  arms  to  a  corporal,  and  Simmons  tried  to  halt  a  dog 
prowling  in  the  bushes,  orders  wrere  nevertheless  carried  out  to  the 
letter;  so  much  so  that  the  Colonel’s  cousin  missed  the  last  car  for 
town  because  an  obstinate  sentry  refused  to  recognize  him. 

Three  busy  days  were  spent  on  the  range.  Although  Kirby’s 
“hang-fire”  cartridge  proved  to  be  a  blank,  and  the  marker  at  Shee¬ 
han’s  target  continually  inquired  whether  or  not  anyone  was  shoot¬ 
ing  at  “No.  31,”  while  Bill  was  apparently  sending  ten  shots  a 
minute  in  that  direction,  in  spite  of  those  and  numerous  other 
incidents,  we  mastered  some  of  the  science  of  musketry  and  attained 
a  fairly  good  record. 

Regimental  reviews  frequently  formed  a  part  of  the  afternoon’s 
program.  It  was  at  one  of  these  reviews  that  Roland  met  his 
fate.  According  to  Frank,  some  gentleman  (?)  borrowed  his  pack- 
carrier,  and  so  when  orders  came  to  make  up  long  packs,  he 
had  to  strap  his  pack  so  tight  that  the  haversack  alone  wrould  hold 
it.  All  might  have  gone  well,  wrere  it  not  that  his  company  was 
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late  (as  usual)  and  had  to  “double  time”  to  the  parade  grounds. 
Of  course  every  jounce  loosened  the  extraordinary  pack,  while 
Frank  prayed  that  his  pack  would  hold  fast  until  review  was  ended. 
But  he  was  evidently  “out  of  luck.”  No  sooner  had  he  lined  up  on 
the  parade  ground  than  the  troublesome  pack  bade  a  swift  and 
sudden  farewell  to  the  haversack  and  deposited  itself  on  the  grass 
at  Frankie’s  feet.  Then — well,  the  sequel  had  better  remain  untold. 

There  was  plenty  of  amusement  to  make  the  work  palatable. 
Boxes  from  home  furnished  material  for  frequent  parties.  Those 
desirous  of  indulging  in  the  light  fantastic  took  advantage  of  free 
evenings  by  attending  Professor  Leonard’s  “Select”  Dancing  Acad¬ 
emy.  But  the  majority  spent  spare  moments  at  Cliff  Haven.  There 
the  crowd  learned  to  murmur  “Oui,  oui,  Marie,”  to  Gene  Bernardine’s 
damsel  “made  in  France”  and  to  McLaughlin’s  little  friend  from 
New  York  City.  All  the  young  ladies  of  the  summer  resort  gave  us 
a  very  pleasant  time  and  between  dancing  and  canoeing  we  man¬ 
aged  to  imagine  that  we  were  once  more  in  the  realms  of  home. 
Home-cooking  and  feather  mattresses  helped  our  imagination  to  a 
great  degree. 

Athletics  flourished  at  camp.  Every  company  had  a  baseball 
team,  or  rather  thought  they  had,  until  Jimmie  Fitzpatrick  (wear¬ 
ing  the  familiar  B)  stepped  into  the  box  and  began  the  slaughter. 
The  camp  all-star  team  reminded  one  of  the  old  days  at  Chestnut 
Hill.  With  Fitzy  pitching,  Burke  cavorting  around  third  base, 
Dempsey  snaring  everything  in  the  outfield  and  Urban  threatening 
the  windows  of  the  distant  house  with  his  mighty  bludgeon,  the 
game  resembled  the  two  Tufts  massacres  of  some  months  past. 
Labor  Day  brought  out  more  B.  C.  talent.  Bill  Dempsey  surpassed 
all  comers  in  the  broad  jump.  Captain  Bob  Simmons  and  Barry 
showed  their  heels  to  a  few  college  stars  and  upheld  the  reputation 
of  Alma  Mater. 

Finally,  however,  work  slackened  and  rigid  discipline  seemed 
to  relax.  Everyone  was  completely  “broke.”  In  the  whole  company 
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there  wasn’t  money  enough  for  McMorrow  to  send  a  telegram  home 
for  financial  reinforcements.  September  fourteenth  arrived  and  we 
began  to  pack  up.  Just  when  everything  was  packed,  tickets  or¬ 
dered  and  all  thoughts  fixed  on  a  speedy  departure,  a  message  came 
from  Washington  informing  the  Colonel,  and  incidentally  the  cadets, 
that  camp  was  to  continue  indefinitely.  Then,  if  ever,  confusion 
reigned.  Bags  and  baggage  were  thrown  unceremoniously  on  the 
floor.  Indignation  meetings  were  held,  at  which  meetings  very  ex¬ 
pressive  language  described  a  winter  at  Plattsburg.  But  by  degrees 
the  fellows  cooled  off,  unpacked  their  belongings  and  settled  down 
for  about  two  months  more  of  “squads  right.”  There  was  one  crown¬ 
ing  consolation,  pay-day  was  not  postponed  and  soon  we  would  be 
able  to  buy  a  postage  stamp  and  write  home  for  our  “heavies.” 

On  September  fifteenth  a  few  of  us  journeyed  to  the  “city”  of 
Plattsburg,  went  to  church,  proceeded  to  amble  around  town  and 
pretended  interest  in  buildings,  shops  and  signs  that  long  before 
were  known  by  heart.  While  strolling  along  Clinton  Street  (the 
street  is  easily  remembered  because  on  it  is  located  Plattsburg’s 
only  theatre),  an  elderly  gentleman  stopped  11s  and  inquired  if  we 
were  from  the  camp.  Upon  answering  him  in  the  affirmative,  he 
informed  11s  that  his  son,  who  was  a  cadet,  had  just  phoned  home 
that  camp  was  to  end  on  the  sixteenth,  and  all  were  ordered  to  turn 
in  their  equipment  immediately.  Without  even  pausing  to  thank 
onr  benefactor,  we  broke  the  fifty-yard  dash  record  for  the  car  line, 
saw  that  as  usual  no  car  was  in  sight,  jumped  into  a  nearby  carriage 
and  ordered  the  dozing  driver  to  take  us  to  camp  in  three  minutes. 
Camp  was  over  a  mile  away  and  we  didn’t  arrive  there  in  three 
minutes ;  still,  that  old  “nag”  went  the  fastest  she  had  gone  in  years 
and  we  returned  to  camp  in  plenty  of  time.  We  had  just  two  min¬ 
utes  to  line  up  and  present  our  ordnance.  Again  joy  was  supreme. 
Fellows  whistled  merrily  as  they  repacked  their  suitcases.  Lake 
George  and  Hudson  River  trips  were  planned;  but  when  the  big 
day  arrived  and  we  received  our  discharges,  it  was  evident  that  most 
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of  the  pleasure  trips  were  postponed  and  nearly  all  took  the  speed¬ 
iest  route  for  home. 

And  now  these  days  at  Plattsburg  are  passed  and  we  are  home 
again.  Some  are  proudly  bearing  the  bars  of  a  lieutenant;  others, 
not  so  fortunate,  are  still  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  cadet.  With 
pleasure  shall  we  always  review  the  work  and  fun  we  had  at 
camp.  The  training  was  unquestionably  hard,  but  the  fact  that  all 
returned  with  sturdier  bodies  and  clearer  minds  shows  that  the 
course  was  far  from  harmful.  On  the  contrary,  if  Plattsburg  is  a 
criterion  of  Uncle  Sam’s  training,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Huns 
are  breaking  all  records  in  their  monster  marathon  toward  Berlin. 

— A  Plattsburger. 
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all  in  it  The  summer  had  passed.  The  long  green  hedge  was 
splotched  with  dead  brown  leaves  and  the  grass  had  lost 
its  sharp  sprightliness.  Across  the  heights  a  cool  wind  swept  and 
fled  to  the  lakes  alive  with  silver  glintings  of  the  high  sun.  Afar  on 
the  surrounding  hills,  the  sunlight  and  shadows  contrived  with 
shifting  blends  to  conceal  the  vacant  branches.  The  gray  crosses 
on  the  tower  stood  sharp  against  the  keen  sky.  And  on  the  furrowed 
slopes  of  the  garden,  the  vegetation  once  pregnant  with  the  season’s 
harvest,  lay  twisted,  withered  and  dead. 

The  scene  was  as  familiar  as  when  in  autumns  past  we  climbed 
the  hill  and  heard  the  chimes  and  pledged  again  our  friendships; 
eager  for  another  term.  Those  were  days  of  certainty — days  when 
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we  might  look  into  the  future  with  the  same  impassive  serenity  as 
we  walked  through  the  past — days  when  cannons  were  curios  and 
soldiering  a  profession.  Indifferent  to  what  did  not  concern  us 
intimately,  unconscious  of  the  gathering  storm,  our  studies  and 
sports  were  the  issues  of  importance  and  secondary  only  to  the 
graver  ones  we  secretly  anticipated  and  decided. 

But  all  has  changed.  The  future  has  become  a  thing  indefinite, 
serious  and  crowded  with  uncertainties.  And  we  who  were  wont  to 
let  the  world  spin  by  unheeded  are  face  to  face  with  new  and  over¬ 
whelming  responsibilities.  For  the  war  has  come  at  last,  touched 
us,  enveloped  and  claimed  us,  and  we,  “the  irresponsible  collegians,” 
have  answered  as  men — we  are  ready.  We  were  aware  even  from  the 
last  term  that  the  war  was  not  far  distant.  Day  to  day  we  bade 
farewell ;  hurried,  embarrassed  farewells.  Our  ranks  grew  thinner 
as  the  weeks  progressed.  The  vacant  chairs  in  the  lecture  halls  gave 
silent  testimony  of  the  sacrifice.  And  the  new  achievements  of  our 
classmates  thrilled  us  and  filled  us  with  impatience. 

The  halls  of  Oxford  are  silent  today.  The  noon-sun  peering 
through  the  dim,  stained  windows  flickers  sadly  on  the  dusty 
benches.  The  arches  and  corridors  that  once  echoed  names  immor¬ 
tal  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  are  as  quiet  as  cloisters.  For  England 
called  them  from  the  peace  of  their  ivied  towers  to  the  din  and 
death  of  Flanders  and  they  marched  in  answer,  even  as  we  shall  go, 
bearing  in  sacred  trust  the  honor  of  their  mighty  nation, — defenders 
of  her  flag. 

To  the  American  Collegian  such  an  hour  has  come.  The  deci¬ 
sion  as  to  whether  it  would  be  more  dutiful  to  continue  on  the  calm 
patli  of  peace  or  accept  the  adventurous  road  of  war  has  been  made. 
We  are  no  longer  divided  in  our  proper  allegiance.  The  government 
has  provisioned  wisely  that  we  who  applied  our  minds  to  the  study 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  that  so  conducting  ourselves  we  might 
become  better  citizens  and  worthy  of  our  great  nation,  may  now  in 
this  moment  of  national  trial  be  of  greater  service  in  the  noblest  of 
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callings,  the  defence  of  our  constituted  rights ;  and  we  have  accepted 
the  honor  with  the  fullest  knowledge  of  our  duty. 

The  issue  is  evident,  clearly  so.  We  of  the  Faith  that  centuries 
ago,  sent  Godfrey  to  Jerusalem  and  battled  against  a  tyrannous 
foeman,  black  and  ruthless  as  the  enemy  we  meet  today,  are  filling 
the  ranks  of  a  new  Crusade.  The  age-agitated  problem  of  Force  or 
Justice  has  reached  its  culmination.  To  the  fields  of  Catholic 
France  and  Belgium  we  are  summoned  that  we  may,  with  the  might 
of  our  conviction,  protect  the  divinely  endowed  rights  of  freedom. 
For  the  permanent  establishment  of  that  principle  we  offer  every¬ 
thing — our  life  to  its  final  ebb  should  God  so  will  it. 

“The  Torch — be  ours  to  hold  it  high.” 

the  stylus  It  is  not  strange  that  so  many  have  evinced  surprise 
at  the  possibility  of  The  Stylus  appearing  for  the 
coming  year.  With  the  change  in  the  curriculum  consequent  upon 
the  establishment  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
College  Monthly  would  cancel  publication  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  However,  the  staff  has  decided,  regulations  permitting,  that 
by  giving  over  their  recreation  periods  to  the  work  of  the  Magazine, 
The  Stylus  will  live  on  as  the  organ  of  the  College  and  its  activities. 

The  coming  year  may  in  a  sense  lay  claim  to  the  honor  of  the 
most  distinguished  one  in  the  history  of  the  College.  It  promises 
beyond  question  to  be  the  most  unique  and  eventful.  The  perma¬ 
nent  chronicle  of  all  events  will  be  preserved  in  The  Stylus.  We 
shall  strive  to  uphold  all  traditions,  literary  and  otherwise;  and  if 
The  Stylus  affords  pleasure  and  interest  to  our  soldier  comrades 
and  Alumni  we  shall  be  satisfied.  They  also  may  assist  by  their 
support  and  good  will.  We  anticipate  their  help. 

lest  we  Did  you  ever  sit  on  a  lonely  hill  some  warm  summer 
forget  evening  with  the  odor  of  new-cut  grass  filling  the  air,  and 
up  above,  way  up  in  heaven-town  the  stars  shining  down? 
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What  a  quiet  peace  ebbed  and  flowed,  and  what  thoughts,  wierd 
and  wonderful,  did  we  conjure  up  about  the  stars;  truly  they  bring 
us  nearer  to  heaven.  And  now  they  have  a  new  significance.  Little 
print  copies  of  the  stars  in  the  sky  are  seen  everywhere.  In  the  bay 
window  at  home,  hung  in  the  store-fronts  and  floating  from  build¬ 
ing  to  building  across  the  thoroughfares,  the  myriad  service-stars 
whisper  to  the  hurrying  thoughtless  a  silent  but  eternal  tale  of 
courage  and  sacrifice.  Even  from  our  own  tower  the  ever-increasing 
field  of  blue  and  gold  ones  waves  above  us  each  new  morning.  They 
stand  for  those  who  have  gone  and  for  the  honor  of  our  college — 
aye,  and  something  more.  Behind  each  star  that  gleams  is  a 
mother’s  heart,  a  sad  but  exalted  mother  who  even  as  Mary  gave 
of  her  small  store,  the  richest  of  her  treasures — her  son.  Uncon¬ 
sciously  did  a  famous  Englishman  speak  an  immortal  line  when 
he  said,  “Our  mothers  will  win  the  war.” 


— Henry  J.  Gillen. 
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fr.  JESSUP,  s,j.  The  call  to  arms  has  taken  from  us  one  of  the 

best  known  and  loved  members  of  our  faculty,  Rev. 
Michael  Jessup,  S.J.,  who  has  been  appointed  a  Lieutenant-Chaplain 
in  the  United  States  Army.  Fr.  Jessup  was  born  in  Great  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  in  1876,  and  received  his  early  education  in  St.  Mary’s  Paro¬ 
chial  School,  Brooklyn,  and  at  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College.  He 
completed  the  Freshman  year  at  the  college  and  then  joined  the 
Jesuit  Order  in  1894. 

In  1902  he  came  as  a  teacher  to  Boston  College,  remaining 
until  1906.  He  then  went  to  Woodstock,  Maryland,  to  study 
theology,  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1909  by  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  coming  to  Boston  College  the  following  year  as  a  professor 
of  psychology.  He  became  well  known  as  a  scholar  and  preacher 
in  this  vicinity  during  his  two  years  here. 

After  being  assigned  to  Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y.,  Fr.  Jessup  re¬ 
turned  to  Boston  College  in  1914  as  Vice-President,  holding  that 
office  up  to  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  chaplain. 

We  are  indeed  sorry  to  lose  such  a  priest  and  scholar  as  Fr. 
Jessup  proved  himself  to  be.  His  wonderful  ability  and  talents, 
coupled  with  his  quiet,  unassuming  manner  easily  won  for  him  a 
place  in  every  student’s  affections.  He  was  an  earnest  supporter 
of  all  scholastic  activities  and  an  enthusiastic  spectator  at  the  col¬ 
lege  athletic  contests.  We  will  surely  miss  Fr.  Jessup,  but  duty 
called  and  he  has  gone,  not,  however,  without  the  prayers  and  good 
wishes  of  all  at  Boston  College. 

fr.  Rockwell  s.j.  The  many  friends  of  the  Reverend  Joseph  H. 

Rockwell,  S.J.,  in  Boston  and  Massachusetts  have 
been  deeply  interested  in  the  recent  event  of  his  promotion  to  Pro¬ 
vincial  of  the  Eastern  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Fr. 
Rockwell  is  a  native  of  Boston,  the  son  of  the  late  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Horace  T.  Rockwell,  the  Colonel  having  been  prominent  in  city 
affairs,  a  senior  member  of  the  printing  firm  of  Rockwell  and 
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Churchill,  and  at  the  time  of  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address  he  re¬ 
ported  the  speech  for  his  paper. 

Fr.  Rockwell  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  his  early  youth 
and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  at  Woodstock  in  1895  by  Cardi¬ 
nal  Satolli,  then  Apostolic  Delegate  to  the  United  States.  His  first 
assignment  was  to  Boston  College,  where  he  spent  eight  years,  being 
Vice-President  from  1903  to  1907  under  the  Rev.  Thomas  I.  Gasson, 
S.X  During  the  following  four  years  he  was  Socius  to  the  Provin¬ 
cial  and  later  he  was  successively  President  of  the  College  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  New  York  City,  and  of  Brooklyn  College. 

Eloquent  testimony  of  the  esteem  and  confidence  felt  for  Fr. 
Rockwell  in  educational  circles  in  the  Empire  State  was  given  by 
his  election  in  1917  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Association  of  College 
Presidents  of  New  York  State.  This  Association  is  composed  of 
the  presidents  of  forty-two  colleges,  secular  and  religious. 

Fr.  Rockwell  has  two  sisters,  Miss  Maud  M.  Rockwell  and  Miss 
Alice  E.  Rockwell,  and  a  brother,  George  A.  Rockwell  of  155  Rutli- 
ven  Street,  Roxbury.  Good  wishes  go  to  this  distinguished  priest 
from  all  his  Boston  friends  for  a  very  happy  administration  in  the 
important  office  of  Jesuit  Provincial. 

changes  in  Many  former  professors  have  left  us  and  new  ones 
faculty  have  arrived  to  fill  the  vacancies.  Mr.  Stephen  A. 

Koen,  S.J.,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Dougherty,  S.J.,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Logue,  S.J.,  and  Mr.  Francis  X.  Talbot,  S.J.,  have  gone  to 
Woodstock  to  begin  their  theological  studies.  Mr.  John  P.  Smith, 
S.J.,  has  been  assigned  to  Holy  Cross  College. 

The  new  arrivals  are  Rev.  Gerald  Tracy,  S.J.,  for  Senior;  Rev. 
Michael  P.  Hill,  S.J.,  for  Junior;  Rev.  John  McQuade,  S.J.,  for 
Sophomore;  and  Mr.  James  F.  G.  Hayes,  S.J.,  for  Freshman.  Mr. 
John  Tobin,  S.J.,  and  Mr.  John  Delaney,  S.J.,  will  be  instructors  in 
physics,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Busan,  S.J.,  will  be  professor  of  biology. 

lieut.  j.  f.  Lieut.  John  F.  McNamara,  ’21,  Naval  aviator  in 
m'namara  foreign  service,  has  been  officially  credited  with  sinking 
a  submarine  and  has  been  recommended  for  the  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  honor.  “Jack”  was  flying  off  the  coast  of  England 
when  he  spied  two  hostile  submarines.  Immediately  he  sank  one, 
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but  the  other  escaped.  We  sincerely  congratulate  “Jack”  for  the 
honor  he  has  gained.  Many  aviators  have  been  flying  for  years  and 
as  yet  have  not  succeeded  in  shattering  one  of  Fritzie’s  fishes. 

b.  c.  hero  To  quote  the  words  of  a  prominent  Boston  newspaper : 

“A  thrilling  rescue  from  drowning  was  witnessed  by 
three  thousand  people  at  Nantasket  Beach,  when  Elias  F.  Shamon, 
clerk  at  the  Nantasket  Beach  Hotel,  struggled  thirty  yards  to  shore 
with  a  young  girl  who  had  been  seized  with  the  cramps.  She  refused 
to  give  her  name.  Both  Shamon  and  the  girl  were  exhausted. 

“The  girl,  apparently  about  eighteen,  was  swimming  far  out 
from  shore.  Shamon  was  about  thirty  yards  away  when  he  heard 
her  cries  for  help  and  saw  her  sink.  He  went  to  her  assistance  and 
fought  his  way  back  to  shallow  water.  The  girl  was  unable  to  walk 
on  her  right  foot  which  was  cramped,  and  was  assisted  to  a  nearby 
cottage  by  her  friends.” 

Elias  F.  Shamon,  ’20,  was  a  member  of  last  year’s  class  of 
Sophomore  E,  and  gained  notice  by  his  Stylus  article,  “My  Boy 
Tony,”  which  was  reprinted  by  the  Republic.  He  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  Carnegie  medal  for  heroism. 

condolences  We  sincerely  sympathize  with  Rev.  James  T.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  S.J.,  of  the  faculty,  on  the  death  of  his 
uncle,  Rev.  James  N.  Supple. 

Mr.  William  G.  Logue,  S.J.,  has  the  deep  sympathy  of  all  on 
the  recent  death  of  his  sister,  Genevieve.  For  two  years  Mr.  Logue 
has  been  a  professor  of  physics  and  mechanics  at  the  Heights. 

Heartfelt  condolences  are  extended  to  Mr.  James  Leavy,  S.J., 
former  professor  of  Freshman  class,  on  the  death  of  his  mother. 

The  Stylus  sympathizes  with  Thomas  F.  McNamara,  ’20,  on  the 
death  of  his  sister. 

Rev.  John  C.  Keveney,  S.J.,  a  former  teacher  at  Boston  College, 
died  at  Worcester  and  was  buried  in  the  college  cemetery  after  the 
celebration  of  High  Mass  of  Requiem  by  Rev.  Joseph  N.  Dinand,  S.J. 

Professor  William  A.  Schmitt,  S.J.,  who  for  two  years  had 
been  stationed  at  B.  C.  High,  died  recently  at  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 
He  was  born  in  Buffalo  in  1889,  educated  at  Canisius  College  and  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  September,  1908.  His 
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parents,  two  sisters  and  two  brothers,  now  in  France,  survive  him. 

Michael  p.  hayes  Death  has  again  laid  its  hand  upon  one  of 

our  students  and  classmates,  and  has  called 
Michael  P.  Hayes,  ’19,  of  Whitman  to  his  eternal  reward.  aMike” 
was  a  happy,  modest  youth  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  ex¬ 
ceptional  scholastic  ability,  last  year  being  an  honor  man  in  his 
class.  Those  who  sat  beside  him  day  after  day  in  the  classroom 
alone  can  appreciate  the  true  worth  of  his  sterling  character.  Good- 
natured  to  a  fault  and  a  true  friend,  “Mike”  was  known  and 
admired  by  every  man  of  his  class. 

leroy  higginson  We  deeply  regret  to  report  the  death  of  one  of 

our  most  popular  students,  Leroy  C.  Higginson, 
of  the  Class  of  1921.  He  was  in  the  Naval  Aviation  Service  and 
died  of  pneumonia  at  Queenstown,  Ireland.  The  body  was  brought 
to  his  home  at  Milford,  Conn.,  for  interment. 

Although  we  shall  no  longer  have  him  among  us,  still  none  can 
ever  forget  what  Higginson  has  done  for  the  college  and  for  college 
athletics.  Besides  being  a  star  track  man,  he  was  one  of  the  best 
and  most  dependable  linemen  on  last  year’s  varsity  football  team. 
It  was  through  his  position  that  B.  C.  was  able  to  make  her  longest 
gains.  The  newspapers  always  stated  that  Higginson  “played  his 
usual  dependable  game  and  prevented  any  substantial  gains  through 
his  position.”  Roy  was  also  a  good  student  and  a  pleasant  fellow 
with  a  perpetual  smile.  We  feel  sorry  to  lose  a  man  of  this  type 
and  sincerely  sympathize  with  his  family  in  their  great  loss. 

fr.  Corrigan’s  Rev.  Jones  I.  Corrigan,  S.J.,  professor  of  Senior, 
lectures  will  give  a  splendid  course  of  lectures  this  winter 

at  the  Young  Men’s  Catholic  Association. 

The  lectures  on  the  war  are  especially  timely.  These  same  lec¬ 
tures  will  form  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Student  Army  Training 
Corps,  under  orders  of  the  government,  which  fact  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  the  work.  The  first  three  parts  will  be  given  during 
the  coming  term. 

Part  I — Present-Day  Questions.  Lecture  1.  The  Prohibition 
Question.  2.  Aspects  of  the  Feminist  Movement.  3.  The  Woman 
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Suffrage  Question.  4.  Eugenics  and  Eugenists.  5.  The  Agitation 
for  Birth  Control. 

Part  II — Current  Events.  Lecture  1.  The  Great  War  and  In¬ 
ternational  Law.  2.  The  Ethics  of  War  and  Warfare.  3.  The 
Philosophy  and  Crimes  of  Prussian  Militarism.  4.  The  Fallacy  of 
Pacifism.  5.  The  Part  in  the  War  Played  by  Socialism  and  Radi¬ 
calism.  6.  The  True  Meaning  and  Glory  of  Patriotism.  7.  War 
Problems :  a.  The  Conscientious  Objector,  b.  Air  Raids,  c.  The 
Submarine.  8.  Peace  Plans  and  Peace  Prospects.  9.  The  War 
Policy  of  the  Pope.  10.  After-War  Problems  of  Social  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  Readjustment. 

Part  III — Modern  Social  Questions.  Lecture  1.  The  Sanctity 
of  Marriage.  2.  The  Conjugal  Tie.  3.  Divorce.  4.  Race  Degenera¬ 
tion.  5.  Race  Regeneration. 

fr.  hogan’s  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Hogan,  S.J.,  formerly  a  professor  at 
lectures  Boston  College,  gave  a  very  scholarly  and  at  the  same 
time  practical  course  of  eight  lectures  this  summer  at 
Boston  College  Hall.  The  general  subject  was  “Parochial  School 
in  Principle  and  Practice.”  The  lectures  were  attended  by  a  very 
large  number  of  teachers  from  every  corner  of  the  Archdiocese. 

After  treating  on  the  first  three  days  of  the  “Aim  of  Clear 
Thinking  in  the  Parochial  School  Teaching,”  the  Reverend  lecturer 
then  discussed  “The  Development  of  Noble  Ideals  and  Strong  Wills” 
as  distinct  purposes  of  Catholic  education. 

fr.  byrne’s  The  Stylus  offers  its  congratulations  to  the  Rev- 
jubilee  erend  Michael  F.  Byrne,  S.J.,  who  has  recently  cele¬ 
brated  his  golden  jubilee  as  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  Fr.  Byrne  was  born  September  8,  1845,  in  County  Meath, 
Ireland.  He  entered  the  Order  in  1868  and  was  ordained  eleven 
years  later.  Most  of  his  years  have  been  spent  in  Boston,  serving 
for  ten  years  as  pastor  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  North  End.  He  is 
now  Spiritual  Director  at  the  College. 

s.  a.  t.  c.  In  accordance  with  the  designs  of  the  War  Department, 
Boston  College  possesses  a  branch  of  the  nation-wide 
Students’  Army  Training  Corps.  The  former  curriculum,  except  for 
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medical  or  divinity  students  and  those  physically  unfit  for  the  army, 
has  been  discontinued  and  a  military  and  scientific  course  will  re¬ 
place  the  classical  studies. 

By  enlisting  in  the  Corps,  a  student  becomes  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Army.  He  receives  uniforms,  subsistence  and  free 
tuition,  and  is  drilled  under  regular  army  officers  who  are  assisted 
by  those  students  of  the  college  who  underwent  very  intensive  train¬ 
ing  at  Plattsburg  during  the  past  summer.  Youths  of  twenty  years 
of  age  will  probably  remain  in  college  for  three  months,  those  of 
nineteen  for  six  months,  and  those  of  eighteen  for  the  whole 
scholastic  year.  As  each  student  leaves  college  he  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  entering  an  Officers’  Training  Camp. 

There  are  four  sleeping  barracks  and  a  large  mess  hall  to 
accommodate  our  quota  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men.  The  ath¬ 
letic  field  has  become  a  drill  ground  and  the  campus  is  to  be  used 
for  public  reviews. 

colonel  parks  We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  Col.  John  S. 

Parke,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  as  our  S.  A.  T.  C.  com¬ 
mandant.  Colonel  Parke,  who  was  retired  from  active  service  in 
1915,  after  serving  forty  years,  is  well  known  in  the  military  world. 
A  native  of  Tennessee,  he  was  appointed  to  West  Point  in  1875  and 
later  was  a  participant  in  the  Indian  Wars,  the  Santiago  Campaign, 
and  in  the  Philippines  for  several  years.  He  also  served  as  military 
attache  at  Brussels  for  three  years  just  prior  to  the  present  great 
World  War.  The  Colonel  was  professor  of  military  science  and 
tactics  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  from  1891  to  1893,  and  was 
the  first  regular  army  officer  assigned  to  that  duty  after  the  Civil 
War. 

During  his  busy  military  life  the  Colonel  found  time  to  study 
law,  and  passed  the  bar  examinations  in  Nebraska  and  Oregon, 
making  his  home  in  the  latter  state. 

Colonel  Parke  expressed  great  delight  at  the  environment  and 
material  at  the  college,  and  he  looks  forward  eagerly  to  developing 
hundreds  of  young  Bostonians  into  officers  for  the  U.  S.  Army. 
By  his  firmness  and  earnestness  of  purpose  he  has  already  won  the 
friendship  of  all  at  the  college.  His  every  effort  has  been  bent 
toward  having  B.  C.  possess  the  best  S.  A.  T.  C.  in  the  country,  and 
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it  was  mainly  through  his  efforts  that  the  barracks  now  standing 
on  Chestnut  Hill  were  the  first  college  barracks  erected  in  New 
England. 

Encouraged  and  overjoyed  at  the  Colonel’s  interest  in  the  col¬ 
lege,  the  students  promise  to  co-operate  with  him  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  and  they  intend  to  make  the  B.  C.  unit  recognized  and 
admired  throughout  the  country  for  its  excellence. 

i 

commissioned  The  following  commissioned  officers  have  been 
officers  assigned  to  Boston  College  as  instructors  in  the 

Students’  Army  Training  Corps :  Capt.  Andrew  B. 
Kelly,  22nd  U.  S.  Infantry,  formerly  of  Holy  Cross  College;  Lieut. 
Denis  Q.  Blake,  Infantry,  formerly  of  Fordham  University,  N.  Y. ; 
Lieut.  Edward  Brill,  Infantry,  formerly  of  City  College  of  New 
York ;  Lieut.  Edwin  C.  Ramage,  Infantry,  formerly  of  Carnegie  Tech, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Lieut.  Edward  J.  Renehan,  A.  S.  S.  C.,  formerly  of 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College;  Lieut.  John  B.  Rhodes,  Infantry, 
formerly  of  Princeton  University;  Lieut.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  In¬ 
fantry,  formerly  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlysle,  Pa. ;  Lieut.  William 
L.  Roddy,  Infantry,  formerly  of  Davidson  College,  North  Carolina; 
Lieut.  Hugh  H.  Sanford,  Infantry,  formerly  of  Carnegie  Tech,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.;  Lieut.  Leo  W.  Simon,  Infantry,  formerly  of  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Lieut.  John  W.  Smith,  Infantry,  formerly  of 
Maryland  State  College. 

registration  Newspaper  announcements  of  the  advantages  of¬ 
fered  at  Chestnut  Hill  brought  out  on  registration 
day  over  twice  as  many  applicants  as  we  ever  had  before,  or  hoped 
to  have  in  the  immediate  future.  In  all  there  were  approximately 
fifteen  hundred  who  applied  for  admission,  and  since  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  was  the  limit  set  down  by  Washington  authorities,  one-half 
of  the  applicants  had  to  be  refused. 

As  each  man  handed  in  his  application  to  Colonel  Parke,  the 
latter  cheerily  greeted  him,  looked  him  over  carefully  for  any  visible 
Pi>  ysical  defects  and  then  signed  up  the  potential  soldier.  On  the 
day  appointed  for  the  physical  exam.,  the  waiting  line  extended  from 
the  doctor’s  office  down  the  corridor  and  along  the  driveway  almost 
to  Commonwealth  Avenue.  Everyone  was  subjected  to  a  careful 
test  in  order  to  assure  the  instructors  that  he  was  fit  for  intensive 
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military  training  and  that  he  possessed  the  necessary  requisites  of 
a  future  officer. 

induction  On  October  1st  those  successful  in  securing  admission 
to  the  Corps  were  summoned  to  the  college,  where 
Colonel  Parke  and  Captain  Kelly  expounded  the  plans,  duties  and 
advantages  of  the  training  to  be  given.  After  the  conference,  the 
student  body  was  dismissed  on  account  of  prevailing  epidemic  con¬ 
ditions  and  orders  were  issued  to  report  on  October  tenth. 

After  a  further  postponement,  the  men  were  finally  called 
to  the  colors  on  October  fifteenth.  After  an  hour’s  instruction  in 
the  fundamentals  of  military  drill,  the  Students’  Army  Training 
Corps  of  Boston  College  were  aligned  in  battalion  formation  on  the 
athletic  field  and  in  the  presence  of  Colonel  John  S.  Parke,  U.  S.  A., 
Very  Rev.  Charles  W.  Lyons,  S.J.,  ex-Governor  David  I.  Walsh, 
Mayor  Childs  of  Newton  and  about  three  thousand  friends,  pledged 
allegiance  and  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  After 
the  oath  was  administered,  Colonel  Parke  gave  a  short  address  on 
the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  He  promised  that  he 
would  be  absolutely  impartial  and  fair  in  all  his  dealings  and  begged 
the  whole-hearted  co-operation  of  everyone. 

Mayor  Childs  then  welcomed  the  student  body  to  Newton  and 
declared  that  the  city  was  proud  of  the  college  where  honor  and  a 
sense  of  fair  play  was  instilled  into  the  hearts  of  young  manhood. 
Ex-Governor  Walsh  complimented  the  students  on  the  sacrifices  they 
were  making  for  their  country.  They  were  “to  be  leaders  in  a  war 
of  democracy,  where  the  poorest  youth  who  lays  down  his  life  for 
the  nation,  gives  more  than  any  statesman  or  millionaire  can  ever 
hope  to  offer.” 

The  climax  of  the  day  arrived  when  our  own  Fr.  Rector  arose 
and  spoke  with  great  feeling  of  the  loyalty  that  all  should  manifest 
in  this  great  crisis.  He  thanked  those  who  had  given  their  all  in 
defence  of  righteousness  and  warned  each  and  every  one  of  them 
to  keep  their  eyes  riveted  on  the  flag  of  democracy  and  to  follow 
wherever  it  might  command. 

After  these  speeches  and  a  few  selections  by  the  band,  the  bat¬ 
talion  was  dismissed  with  orders  to  report  at  9  a.  m.  on  the  morrow. 
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The  fellows  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  showing  their  relatives 
and  friends  around  the  grounds  and  the  new  barracks. 

plattsburg  Those  commissioned  and  assigned  at  the  close 
commissions  of  the  Plattsburg  Camp  were:  Henry  F.  Barry, 

’19,  Camp  Taylor,  Ky. ;  Arthur  E.  Burke,  ’19, 
Camp  Grant,  Ill.;  John  T.  Coan,  ’19,  Camp  Grant,  Ill.;  John  W. 
Gorman,  ’19,  Camp  Grant,  Ill. ;  William  J.  Kirby,  ’19,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  N.  Y. ;  Timothy  A.  Sughrue,  ’19,  Camp  Grant,  Ill. ;  William 
J.  Dempsey,  ’20,  Camp  Grant,  Ill.;  John  J.  Joyce,  ’20,  Williams  Col¬ 
lege;  Edwin  F.  Hannon,  ’20,  New  York  State  University,  N.  Y. ;  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Lyons,  ’20,  Holy  Cross,  Worcester;  John  D.  Ring,  ’20,  Camp 
Grant,  Ill. ;  Thomas  F.  Scanlan,  ’20,  Camp  Grant,  Ill. ;  Ralph  E. 
Wellings,  ’20,  Camp  Grant,  Ill.;  Edmund  M.  Burke,  ’21,  Camp 
Grant,  Ill.;  James  J.  Fitzpatrick,  ’21,  Virginia  Military  Institute; 
Charles  J.  McCarthy,  ’21,  College  of  New  York  City;  James  F. 
O’Brien,  ’21,  Camp  Grant,  Ill. ;  John  F.  Tobin,  ’21,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  N.  Y. ;  John  J.  Sullivan,  ’21,  Tufts,  Medford. 
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The  Alumni  Department  for  this  year  will  be  for  the  most  part 
war  news.  The  New  Selective  Service  Regulations  have  brought 
the  large  majority  of  our  graduates  into  active  touch  with  the  war, 
and  we  constantly  hear  of  their  advancement  in  every  branch  of  the 
service. 

During  the  past  few  months  many  events  of  interest  to  the 
Alumni  have  taken  place,  and  we  make  mention  of  all  that  have  been 
brought  to  our  attention,  but  some  items  have  escaped  our  notice — 
as  is  very  natural  considering  the  varied  activities  of  Boston  College 
men — and  we  request  that  our  readers  notify  us  of  any  such 
omissions. 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL  DRUM  ATTAINS  HIGH  DISTINCTION 

Brigadier-General  Hugh  A.  Drum,  ex-’Ol,  has  attained  one  of  the 
highest  honors  in  the  army.  During  the  drive  of  the  past  month  in 
the  St.  Mihiel  salient  by  the  First  American  Field  Army  Brigadier- 
General  Drum  was  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  under  General  Pershing 
he  handled  the  whole  movement  of  the  750,000  men  engaged  in  the 
action. 

This  position  is  one  which  is  usually  given  to  a  major-general. 
As  Brigadier-General  Drum  is  only  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  the 
distinction  is  more  marked. 

He  has  been  in  France  for  more  than  a  year,  serving  as  one  of 
the  assistant  chiefs  of  staff  under  General  Pershing.  He  sailed 
with  General  Pershing  the  latter  part  of  May,  1917,  and  went  imme¬ 
diately  to  France  without  waiting  for  the  social  entertainment 
offered  General  Pershing  and  his  party  by  the  English  officials.  He 
was  thus  the  first  General  Staff  officer  to  land  in  France. 

He  has  been  attached  to  the  operations  section  of  the  General 
Staff,  and  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  preparations  for  the  landing 
of  the  large  forces  now  on  the  western  front.  He  also  had  a  prom¬ 
inent  part  in  working  out  the  scheme  of  training  to  which  American 
troops  have  been  subjected. 

In  this  connection  he  visited  the  English  and  French  armies, 
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and  witnessed  some  of  their  attacks  of  last  year,  in  which  he  ac¬ 
tively  participated.  He  likewise  spent  six  weeks  in  the  trenches 
with  the  42nd  (Rainbow)  Division  during  its  period  of  training.  Of 
late  he  has  been  engaged  in  inspecting  the  newly  arrived  National 
Army  and  National  Guard  divisions,  which  were  assigned  for  train¬ 
ing  with  the  English  Army. 

He  has  been  most  enthusiastic  in  his  comments  on  the  line 
material  America  has  been  sending  abroad,  stating  in  recent  letters 
that  in  his  opinion  America  would  shortly  have  the  finest  infantry 
in  Europe. 

Brigadier-General  Drum,  who  is  only  thirty-eight  years  of  age, 
was  born  at  Fort  Brady,  Mich.,  where  his  father  was  serving.  All 
his  youth  was  spent  in  western  army  posts. 

Brigadier-General  Drum’s  father  was  a  military  instructor  at 
St.  Francis  Xavier  College  and  the  son  had  four  years’  military 
training  in  the  High  School  Battalion  under  his  father. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War  his  father  re¬ 
turned  to  active  service  in  the  regular  army,  and  Hugh  came  to 
Boston.  He  entered  Boston  College  in  the  Freshman  class,  finished 
the  year,  began  Sophomore,  and  was  appointed  a  second  lieutenant 
in  the  12tli  United  States  Infantry  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age. 
His  father  was  killed  in  action  at  Santiago,  Cuba,  in  the  first  day’s 
fight,  and  President  McKinley,  as  a  mark  of  esteem,  awarded  this 
commission  to  the  youngest  son. 

General  Drum  soon  saw  strenuous  service,  as  his  regiment  was 
one  of  the  first  sent  to  the  Philippines  to  suppress  the  rebellion 
which  broke  out  in  February,  1899.  He  participated  in  the  advance 
up  the  Dagupan  railroad  under  General  McArthur,  and  later  in 
the  guerilla  warfare  which  followed  the  defeat  of  the  native  army. 
In  this  latter  period  he  commanded  a  company  most  of  the  time. 

After  two  years  he  returned  to  the  United  States  on  leave,  having 
been  promoted  to  a  first  lieutenancy  meanwhile,  and  was  later  as¬ 
signed  to  the  27th  United  States  Infantry,  one  of  the  new  regiments 
in  process  of  formation  at  the  time.  Early  in  1902,  he  sailed  again  for 
the  islands  with  this  regiment,  and,  as  battalion  adjutant,  partic¬ 
ipated  in  the  fight  with  the  Moros  at  Bavan,  Mindanao,  on  May  2, 
1902.  Immediately  after  this  fight,  Colonel  F.  D.  Baldwin,  the 
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commander,  was  made  a  Brigadier-General,  and  he  invited  the  then 
Lieutenant  Drum  to  be  one  of  his  aides. 

He  was  a  First  Lieutenant  during  the  guerilla  warfare  following 
the  Philippine  defeat,  commanding  a  company  of  the  25th  Colored 
Infantry,  and  stormed  the  stronghold  of  one  of  the  Philippine  leaders 
located  in  the  West  Coast  Mountains,  and  was  given  a  citation  in 
orders  for  his  achievement. 

With  General  Baldwin  he  returned  to  this  country,  and  on  the 
General’s  retirement  in  1900  he  was  assigned  to  the  23rd  United 
States  Infantry,  having  just  been  promoted  to  a  captaincy.  With 
this  regiment,  then  under  command  of  Colonel  Philip  Reade  (now 
a  Brigadier-General  on  the  retired  list,  residing  in  Boston),  he  again 
went  to  the  islands  in  1907,  and  spent  two  years  in  Mindanao. 
Colonel  Reade  made  him  regimental  adjutant,  in  which  office  he 
served  four  years,  the  regiment  having  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  the  meantime. 

He  spent  two  years  in  the  service  schools  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
graduating  from  both  the  School  of  the  Line  and  the  Staff  College 
with  honors.  He  then  returned  to  his  regiment  and  went  to  Vera 
Cruz,  Mexico,  with  General  Funston  as  assistant  chief  of  staff.  On 
the  return  from  Mexico,  he  was  sent  back  to  the  service  schools  as 
an  assistant  instructor  in  military  art,  at  which  work  he  was  engaged 
when  the  schools  were  closed  on  account  of  the  Mexican  troubles  in 
1916.  General  Funston  immediately  appointed  him  his  aide  and  he 
spent  the  next  year  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Southwestern  Depart¬ 
ment  in  San  Antonio. 

On  General  Funston’s  death  he  remained  at  headquarters  under 
General  Pershing,  doing  the  work  of  an  assistant  Chief  of  Staff  until 
summoned  to  Washington  by  the  latter,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
command  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Before  he  sailed  for  Europe  he  became  a  major  in  the  Regular 
Army  and  was  detailed  to  the  General  Staff.  Since  leaving  he  has 
become  successively  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel  and  brigadier-general 
in  the  Regular  Army. 

DEATH  OF  LIEUTENANT  EDWIN  A.  DALY 

It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  we  note  the  death  of  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Edwin  A.  Daly,  ’16.  He  was  killed  in  action  on  July  29th  in 
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the  Chateau  Thierry  drive,  and  his  body  lies  near  the  famous  Amer¬ 
ican  poet,  Joyce  Kilmer. 

He  was  born  in  San  Francisco  twenty-four  years  ago,  but  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Boston.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Boston 
College  High  School  and  Boston  College.  He  is  the  second  member 
of  the  Class  of  1916  to  lose  his  life  in  the  war.  While  at  college  he 
was  Editor-in-Chief  of  The  Stylus  and  was  prominent  in  the  field 
of  dramatics  and  debating.  He  was  a  former  member  of  the  old 
Ninth  Regiment,  his  enlistment  having  expired  before  that  regiment 
was  called  to  the  Mexican  border. 

When  war  was  declared  he  entered  the  first  Plattsburg  camp 
and  received  his  commission.  On  being  assigned  to  active  duty  he 
was  placed  in  the  165th  Infantry,  formerly  the  old  69th  of  New 
York,  and  was  with  that  organization  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

“Ed”  Daly  will  always  be  remembered  by  those  who  knew  him. 
His  sunny  smile  and  cheerful  manner  made  him  popular  while  at 
college,  and  his  success  in  army  life  showed  that  he  fulfilled  all  that 
was  expected  of  him.  In  a  future  issue  we  hope  to  publish  some  of 
his  letters. 

To  his  family  and  relations  in  the  name  of  the  students  and  the 
Alumni  we  offer  our  sympathy.  We  are  proud  to  call  him  our  own. 
Requiescat  in  pace. 

CONDOLENCES 

The  students  and  the  Alumni  offer  condolences  to  the  relations 
of  Rev.  James  F.  Gilfether,  Rector  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Church  of 
Lynn,  who  died  recently. 

The  Class  of  1918  offer  condolences  to  their  former  classmate 
Lieutenant  Francis  Whelan  on  the  death  of  his  brother  James. 

It  with  the  deepest  regret  that  we  hear  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Hatch,  sister  of  William  Cardinal  O’Connell,  ’81,  and  the  student 
body  join  in  expressing  through  the  medium  of  The  Stylus  their 
sympathy  with  him  in  his  bereavement. 

Rev.  Daniel  W.  Cronin  died  at  the  home  of  his  father  on  Sep¬ 
tember  14th  last  after  an  illness  of  three  years.  He  was  born  in 
Charlestown  and  was  graduated  from  Boston  College  in  1890.  He 
studied  for  the  priesthood  at  St.  John’s  Seminary,  Brighton,  and 
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was  ordained  in  1894.  For  several  years  he  was  curate  at  St.  Cath¬ 
erine’s  Church,  Charlestown,  and  was  later  assigned  to  St.  Mar¬ 
garet’s  Church,  Columbia  Road,  Dorchester.  He  was  pastor  of  St. 
Bernard’s  Church  at  Concord  Junction  up  to  the  time  of  his  illness. 
The  Stylus  extends  the  sympathy  of  the  Alumni  and  students  to 
the  family  of  Fr.  Cronin. 

The  Stylus  extends  its  sympathy  to  John  Garrick,  ’15,  a  student 
at  St.  John’s  Seminary,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Rev.  Francis  J. 
Garrick,  ’08.  Father  Garrick  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Garrick  of  Somerville.  After  graduating  from  the  public  schools, 
he  attended  Boston  College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1908.  He 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  November,  1912,  being  assigned  as 
a  curate  at  St.  James  Church,  Haverhill,  in  March,  1913. 

Four  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  clergy  were  victims 
of  the  recent  epidemic.  The  Rev.  Peter  C.  Quinn,  ’90,  pastor  of  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  Rev.  John  Joseph  Kelley,  ’13,  of  St.  Patrick’s  Church, 
South  Lawrence;  Rev.  Edward  A.  Costello,  ’00,  of  St.  Augustine’s 
Church,  South  Boston;  and  Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Teeling,  ’98,  curate 
at  St.  Philip’s  Church,  died  from  pneumonia  after  contracting 
influenza.  The  funerals  were  private,  and  a  memorial  mass  will  be 
celebrated  later  on  the  cessation  of  the  epidemic.  The  Stylus  offers 
its  sympathy  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

Another  golden  star  has  been  added  to  the  service  flag  of  Boston 
College  on  the  death  of  Philip  O’Connell,  ’08,  who  was  killed  in 
action.  We  offer  condolences  to  the  afflicted  family. 


B.  C.  MEN  APPOINTED  CHAPLAINS 

Among  the  appointments  by  the  War  Department  for  Chaplains 
the  following  Boston  College  graduates  were  successful: 

Rev.  John  B.  Mullin,  ’ll,  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Cambridge, 
assigned  to  the  Base  Hospital  at  Waynesville,  S.  C. 

Rev.  Frederick  J.  Allchin,  ’00,  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Dorchester 

Rev.  John  F.  Monahan,  ’10,  of  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sea, 
at  Marblehead 

Rev.  William  C.  Lillis,  ’12,  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Annunciation,  Melrose,  assigned  to  Camp  Devens,  Ayer,  Mass. 
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Rev.  Edmund  C.  Sliney,  ’02,  of  St.  Augustine’s  Church  of  South 
Boston,  assigned  to  Camp  Dix 

Rev.  William  B.  Finegan,  ’00 

Rev.  E.  F.  Ryan,  ’01 

Rev.  Neal  J.  Cronin,  ’06,  assigned  to  Fort  Ontario,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  John  J.  Donegan,  ’13,  of  St.  William’s  Parish,  Dorchester, 
assigned  to  Camp  Gordon,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Rev.  Edward  J.  Hartigan,  ’ll,  of  the  Church  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  Everett,  assigned  to  Camp  Devens 

Rev.  Michael  Jessup,  S.J.,  former  Prefect  of  Studies,  assigned 
to  Camp  Lee,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Rev.  Fr.  Gaynor,  S.  J.,  former  Director  of  Athletics  at  Boston 
College,  assigned  to  Camp  Gordon,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

HEROIC  ACTION  OP  CARDINAL 

During  the  recent  epidemic  William  Cardinal  O’Connell  hero¬ 
ically  offered  his  life  in  the  fight  against  the  disease.  In  a  pastoral 
letter  he  prayed  as  follows : 

“O  almighty  and  eternal  master,  my  Lord  and  my  God,  spare 
my  people  from  affliction.  My  life  has  no  value  except  it  be  for  Thy 
glory  and  their  service. 

“Strike,  if  it  is  Thy  divine  will,  me,  their  unworthy  shepherd. 
Take  me,  if  so  Thou  wiliest,  and  spare  my  faithful  flock.  I  offer  now 
my  life  willingly,  freely,  for  their  welfare  and  salvation.  Judge  me, 
dear  master,  but  stretch  out  over  my  dearly  beloved  children  thie 
powerful  hand  of  Thy  divine  protection.  Amen.” 

Hastening  to  Boston  from  the  funeral  of  Cardinal  Farley  in 
New  York,  His  Eminence  at  once  took  steps  to  assist  the  local  health 
authorities  in  every  possible  way  to  combat  the  prevailing  influenza. 

He  immediately  sent  word  to  Hon.  Henry  B.  Endicott,  chairman 
of  the  Emergency  Public  Health  Committee,  offering  the  complete 
equipment  of  St.  John’s  Diocesan  Seminary  at  Brighton,  its  build¬ 
ings,  grounds  and  all  connected  with  it,  for  hospital  purposes. 

This  finely  appointed  institution,  with  its  dormitories,  halls, 
and  classrooms  can  accommodate  one  thousand  patients,  and  there 
is  ample  opportunity  on  the  grounds  for  the  erection  of  a  large 
number  of  portable  hospitals. 
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PERSONALS 

’82.  Paul  A.  Callanan,  sou  of  Dr.  S.  A.  Callanan,  ’82,  and  nephew 
of  Pew  Patrick  H.  Callanan,  ’77,  of  St.  Peter’s,  Cambridge,  is 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Headquarters  Troop  of  the  26th  Division,  A.  E.  F. 

’90.  John  D.  Drum,  of  this  class,  has  sent  us  several  items  of  in¬ 
terest  during  the  past  month.  Mr.  Drum  has  always  cheerfully 
assisted  the  Alumni  Editor  in  his  work,  and  we  wish  to  thank  him 
through  this  column. 

’91.  On  September  the  eighth  the  Peverend  Father  Coppinger 
celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  St.  Augustine’s  Parish, 
South  Boston. 

Father  Coppinger  is  a  native  of  Waltham,  and  made  his  aca¬ 
demic  course  at  Boston  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1891.  Following  his  graduation  Father  Coppinger  went  to  St.  John’s 
Ecclesiastical  Seminary  at  Brighton,  where  he  made  the  full  phil¬ 
osophical  and  theological  courses,  and  at  Christmas  time  of  1895  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  the  Boston  Cathedral. 

Shortly  after  Father  Coppinger  was  assigned  to  duty  in  St. 
Joseph’s  Church  in  the  West  End.  He  was  there  but  a  short  time 
when  the  present  archbishop,  Cardinal  O’Connell,  was  selected  from 
St.  Joseph’s  parish  to  go  to  Rome  as  rector  of  the  American  College. 

’95.  Among  the  recent  changes  announced  by  the  Cardinal  is  that 
of  Rev.  Fr.  Thomas  R.  McCoy,  pastor  of  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
West  Quincy,  transferred  to  be  rector  of  St.  Catherine's  Church, 
Charlestown. 

’99.  John  B.  Doyle,  ’99,  a  lawyer  in  New  York,  has  taken  sufficient 
interest  to  send  us  two  communications  containing  news  items. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  Boston  Alumni  would  emulate  his  example. 

’00.  The  Rev.  James  A.  Supple,  D.  D.,  ’00,  has  been  transferred 
from  St.  Mary’s,  Lynn,  to  Bradford,  Mass. 

’01.  Leo  Supple  of  the  Class  of  1901  has  been  recently  appointed  as 
Assistant  Paymaster  in  the  U.  S.  N. 
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’04.  William  T.  Miller,  submaster  of  the  Agassiz  School,  Jamaica 

Plain,  winner  of  the  State  prize  offered  by  the  National  Society 
for  Historical  Research  for  the  best  essay  on  “Why  the  United  States 
Is  at  War  with  Germany,”  has  been  awarded  the  National  prize 
for  the  best  essay.  He  was  one  of  twenty-seven  State  prize-winners 
who  were  allowed  to  compete  for  the  National  prize. 

We  are  told  that  Neal  J.  Devlin,  ’04,  is  an  instructor  in  St. 
Joseph’s  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

’09.  We  heard  recently  several  stories  of  the  work  of  Doctor  E.  B. 

Sheehan,  ’09,  who  is  serving  in  France  with  the  101st  Infantry. 
Such  reports  as  these  make  us  proud  of  our  B.  C.  boys,  and 
justly  so.  On  one  occasion  Colonel  Logan  sent  to  the  front  for 
“Eddie”  to  go  back  of  the  lines  and  operate  on  a  man  whose  appendix 
had  burst.  The  “Doc”  did  so  and  the  man  recovered  and  was  able 
to  return  to  duty.  Such  an  operation  is  difficult  in  the  best  of  well- 
equipped  hospitals,  but  under  war  conditions  we  consider  it  espe¬ 
cially  remarkable. 

Close  on  top  of  this  story  comes  word  that  Doctor  Sheehan  is 
sick  with  trench  fever  and  pneumonia.  Naturally  we  desired  the 
particulars,  and  on  inquiry,  found  that  it  was  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty  that  “Ed”  went  under.  The  regiment  was  at  the  front, 
and  the  Germans  started  to  send  over  some  of  their  fiendishly  con¬ 
cocted  gases,  with  the  result  that  seventy-six  men  were  overcome. 
The  “Doc”  treated  all  seventy-six,  and,  feeling  weak  himself,  he 
sent  for  relief.  To  use  his  own  words,  written  home,  he  said  that 
he  remembered  nothing  until  he  “woke  up  in  a  base  hospital,  in  a 
clean  bed  and  between  clean  sheets  for  the  first  time  in  five  months.” 

At  this  hospital  he  was  treated  like  “an  ex-president  or  some¬ 
thing.”  There  were  no  American  nurses  at  the  hospital,  but  the 
authorities  sent  back  and  got  two  to  take  care  of  “Our  Eddie.”  They 
saved  him,  and  from  this  hospital  he  was  sent  to  another  there,  to  find 
that  the  head  nurse  was  once  with  him  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 
Here  he  had  everything  to  make  him  comfortable.  After  recovering 
he  was  sent  to  a  convalescent  hospital,  and  then  was  given  a  fur¬ 
lough,  after  a  three  months’  illness. 

Following  these  reports  comes  the  official  list  of  “Promotions 
and  Assignments”  given  out  at  Washington  October  fifth.  On  this 
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list,  under  the  heading,  “Medical  Department,  1st  Lieutenants  to 
be  Captains,”  we  find  the  name  “Sheehan,  E.  B.,”  a  brief  testimony 
that  we  are  not  the  only  ones  who  think  well  of  a  true  B.  C.  man. 

Captain  Sheehan  has  been  transferred  from  the  101st  Infantry, 
to  the  103rd  Field  Hospital,  where  he  will  have  more  opportunity  to 
indulge  in  his  favorite  pastime,  i.  e.,  surgery.  Good  luck,  “Eddie,” 
B.  C.  is  behind  you,  and  proud  to  claim  you  as  her  own. 

’10.  To  the  Alumni  Editor :  With  deep  regret  we  announce  the 
death  of  Martin  J.  A.  Foley.  Martin  entered  Boston  College 
High  School  in  September,  1903,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Col¬ 
lege  in  1910.  After  a  year  at  Boston  Normal  School  he  became  a 
teacher  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  sub-master  in  the  Longfellow  School  in  Jamaica  Plain. 

Throughout  his  course  Martin  was  an  ardent  student  and  always 
stood  high  in  his  class.  He  had  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  his 
classmates,  who  loved  him  for  his  generous  disposition  and  his  un¬ 
failing  good  nature. 

During  his  last  illness  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital  he  had  the 
consolation  of  the  daily  attendance  of  the  Chaplain,  Father  John 
A.  Morgan,  S.  J.,  who  had  been  his  teacher  at  Boston  College  for 
two  years  and  for  whom  he  had  a  special  affection.  To  his  bereaved 
wife  and  parents  The  Stylus  extends  its  heartfelt  sympathy. 

’ll.  Captain  James  E.  Welch,  Jr.,  of  Co  K,  327th  Infantry,  reported 
missing  in  action  on  September  10,  was  born  in  Boston  twenty- 
seven  years  ago.  He  was  graduated  from  St.  Mary’s  School,  North 
End,  Boston  College,  Class  of  1911,  and  from  the  Boston  Normal 
School.  He  was  submaster  of  the  Commodore  Barry  School,  East 
Boston,  when  he  went  to  the  second  Plattsburg  camp,  where  he  was 
commissioned  a  Second  Lieuteuant.  At  Camp  Gordon,  Ga.,  he  was 
promoted  to  Captain.  He  went  to  France  in  April,  1918. 

’12.  Mr.  Michael  Henry  McCarthy  announces  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  Agnes  Claire,  to  Doctor  Edmund  John  Butler,  ’12,  on 
Tuesday,  the  fifteenth  of  October,  1918,  Somerville,  Mass. 

*15.  Two  of  the  former  members  of  the  Class  of  ’15,  both  Lieutenants 
in  the  U.  S.  Army,  have  returned  from  France.  Edward  J. 
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McLaughlin,  former  winner  of  the  Fulton  Prize,  is  recovering  from 
a  major  operation,  and  Jack  Gillespie  has  been  both  gassed  and  shell 
shocked  and  is  now  an  instructor  at  Camp  Devens. 

i 

’16.  Ensign  Harold  J.  Rowen  of  the  Naval  Aviation  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  a  Junior  Lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  N. 

Ensign  Frank  Roche,  ’16,  has  returned  from  active  duty  in  the 
Naval  Aviation  after  being  severely  wounded  in  action. 

Lieutenant  Fred  Gillis  has  been  given  a  leave  at  a  seashore 
resort  in  France  to  recover  from  wounds  received  in  action.  Don’t 
fail  to  read  his  letter  in  this  issue. 

John  Quinn  is  a  Government  Metallurgist  at  Carnegie  Tech, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

’17.  The  Class  of  1917  extends  its  sympathy  to  Joseph  J.  Kinahan, 

who  was  seriously  wounded  in  action  on  September  5th. 

William  McCormack  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Paymaster 
in  the  Navy. 

George  MacKinnon,  former  Editor-in-Chief  of  The  Stylus,  has 
been  appointed  Head  of  the  Publicity  Bureau  in  the  Southern  Naval 
District. 

Lieut.  John  A.  McCarthy  has  been  appointed  an  instructor  in 
the  Central  Officers’  Training  Camp  at  Camp  Grant,  Ill. 

The  winner  of  the  Fulton  Prize  in  1917,  John  Connolly,  is  now 
Chief  Storekeeper  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Navy  Yard. 

Charles  Myron,  Frank  Flaherty  and  John  Mulcahy  are  now  in 
the  Ensign  School  at  Harvard. 

Joseph  G.  Nevins  was  commissioned  as  Ensign,  U.  S.  N.,  at 
Clovne  School,  Newport,  R.  I.,  receiving  highest  honors  in  a  class  of 
seventeen  hundred. 

George  Murray  was  commissioned  as  Ensign  in  the  same  school, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  ten  honor  men  of  the  class. 
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’18.  Demonstrating  the  success  of  the  new  course  in  Chemistry  in¬ 
augurated  by  Fr.  Ahern  last  year,  we  have  the  records  of  the 
men  who  took  that  course.  James  H.  Crowdle  and  Joseph  A.  Mul- 
doon  are  now  U.  S.  Government  Inspectors  in  the  plant  of  the  Aetna 
Powder  Company,  representing  the  Ordnance  Department  in  those 
factories.  Edward  Smith,  Walter  Caverly,  John  Dunn,  Frank 
Gately,  and  Frank  Frazier  are  all  at  the  Ordnance  Department 
School  at  Carney’s  Point,  N.  J.,  qualifying  for  Ordnance  Inspectors. 


THE  CLASS  OF  NINETEEN-EIGHTEEN 


Ronald  Bateman, 
Raymond  Brunning, 


U.  S.  N.  Aviation  Corps,  Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 
U.  S.  N.  R.  F.,  U.  S.  Naval  Station, 

Rockland,  Me. 
Business 


U.  S.  N.  R.  F.,  Harvard  Naval  Unit 


Joseph  H.  Bernard, 

John  A.  Canavan, 

William  J.  Carey,  U.  S.  N.  Aviation  Corps,  Mass.  Institute  of  Tech. 
William  M.  Cashin,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.  Ensign  School,  Pelham  Bay,  N.  Y. 
Walter  H.  Caverly,  U.  S.  Tech  School,  Carney’s  Point,  N.  J. 

John  J.  Cochran,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.,  Bumpkin  Island 

Thomas  M.  Collins, 

Myles  E.  Connolly,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.,  Squantuin  Yard,  Squantum,  Mass. 
Francis  J.  Cotter,  Novitiate,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

John  P.  Creed,  Harvard  Medical  School 

James  H.  Crowdle,  U.  S.  Powder  and  Explosives  Chemist, 

Drummonsville,  Canada 
Richard  J.  Crowley,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.  Ensign  School,  Pelham  Bay,  N.  Y. 
David  F.  Daler,  Camp  Devens,  Ayer,  Mass. 

William  E.  Daley,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

John  J.  Dan ahy,  Teacher,  Boston  College  High 

Charles  J.  Donahue,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.,  U.  S.  Naval  Base, 

Bar  Harbor,  Me. 


James  A.  Donovan, 

James  H.  Dwyer, 

Harry  V.  English, 

Frank  J.  Facey,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.  Ensign  School,  Pelham  Bay,  N.  Y. 
Charles  F.  Fitzgerald  (ex-’18),  Second  Lieut.,  Q.  M.  Corps 

Joseph  J.  Forrester,  U.  S.  Coast  Artillery 

Francis  P.  Frazier,  U.  S.  Ordnance  School,  Carney’s  Point,  N.  J. 
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Thomas  A.  Gildea, 
Clarence  W.  Greene, 
Edward  F.  Groboski, 
William  J.  Gross, 
Daniel  J.  Harkins, 
Edward  C.  Heislein, 
Daniel  F.  Herlihy, 
John  J.  Hoban, 
Martin  F.  Kane, 


U.  S.  N.  R.  F.,  Harvard  Ensign  School 
U.  S.  N.  R.  F.,  Harvard  Ensign  School 
Lab.  Asst.,  Chem.  Warfare  Service 
Teacher,  Carlton  Academy,  Summit,  N.  J. 

S.  A.  T.  C.,  Boston  College 
S.  A.  T.  C.,  Boston  College 

Seminary 
U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 
U.  S.  N.  R.  F.,  Bumpkin  Island 


Francis  G.  Kelleher, 

Arthur  J.  Kiley,  Co.  A,  Second  Prov.  Battalion,  M.  P.  Engineers, 

Ft.  Benjamin  Harrison,  Indiana 
Teacher,  St.  John’s  Prep. 


John  M.  Kirke, 

James  L.  Lannin, 

John  P.  Lynch, 

Leo  J.  Lynn, 

John  C.  Manley,  (ex-’18), 


U.  S.  Naval  Aviation  Corps,  Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech. 


John  F.  McCarthy, 
John  J.  McElene3r, 
Francis  J.  McNamara, 
John  J.  McNamara, 
Joseph  A.  Muldoon, 


Chief  Yeoman,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.,  Fore 

River  Works,  Quincy 
Harvard  S.  A.  T.  C. 
Novitiate,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


U.  S.  N.  R.  F.,  Commonwealth  Pier 
U.  S.  Powder  and  Explosives  Chemist, 

Drummonsville,  Canada 
U.  S.  N.  R.  F.,  Harvard  Ensign  School 

U.  S.  N.  R.  F.  Ensign 
Henry  B.  Murray,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.  Ensign  School,  Pelham  Bay,  N.  Y. 
Gerard  B.  Newman, 

U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 
Librarian 


Daniel  J.  Murphy, 
Arthur  W.  Murphy, 


Michael  L.  O’Connor, 
George  F.  Odenwald, 
Patrick  J.  O’Malley, 
Clarence  H.  Pike, 
Thomas  F.  Pyne, 


U.  S.  N.  R.  F.,  Harvard  Ensign  School 
U.  S.  N.  R.  F.,  Bumpkin  Island 
Francis  C.  Ramisch,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.  Ensign  School,  Pelham  Bay,  N.  Y. 
Thomas  A.  Reynolds,  Harvard  Naval  Unit 

Charles  E.  Riley,  Boston  College  S.  A.  T.  C. 

George  F.  Ritter, 

John  C.  Sargent, 
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Remi  Schuver,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.,  Brest,  France 

Charles  T.  Sexton,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.,  Wakefield 

John  J.  Shea,  U.  S.  Naval  Aviation  Corps,  Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology 
Thomas  F.  Sheeran,  U.  S.  Coast  Artillery 

Edward  C.  Smith,  Medical  Students’  R.  C.,  Harvard  Medical  School 
Joseph  C.  Sullivan, 

Lewis  G.  Sullivan,  Harvard  Medical  School 

Joseph  R.  Walsh,  Novitiate,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  J.  Walsh,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.  Ensign  School,  Pelham  Bay,  N.  Y. 
Arthur  A.  Wholley,  Second  Lieut.,  U.  S.  Coast  Artillery 

Ex-’18.  Newspapers  recently  arriving  from  Italy  report  the  very 
active  and  valiant  work  of  the  American  aviator,  Paul  Rooney, 
First  Lieutenant  in  the  Aviation  Corps,  just  accomplished  against 
the  Austrians  at  the  front  of  the  Piave.  His  work  consisted  in  flying 
in  a  balloon  over  the  enemy  camp,  observing  the  situation  and  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  at  great  risk  of  his  life.  He  made  very 
important  observations  of  the  enemy  operations  which  he  reported 
to  the  Italian  Command.  His  work  was  so  brilliant  that  he  was 
highly  honored  by  the  Italian  General  Staff. 

Lieut.  Rooney  is  only  twenty  years  old  and  he  enrolled  under 
the  National  Flag  at  eighteen,  after  completing  his  Junior  year  at 
Boston  College.  He  is  the  son  of  William  J.  Rooney,  Inspector  at 
Police  Headquarters,  and  a  nephew  of  Police  Captain  John  J. 
Rooney.  He  was  born  in  East  Boston,  where  his  parents  reside  at 
the  present  time.  At  eighteen  years  of  age,  a  short  while  before  he 
entered  the  Aviation  Corps,  he  was  elected  Grand  Knight  of  the 
Fitton  Council,  K.  of  C.  He  is  very  popular  in  East  Boston,  and 
has  always  been  an  object  of  admiration  for  his  great  courage. 

Ex-’20.  Raymond  McGill  has  just  received  his  commission  of  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Flying  Section  of  the  United  States  Aviation 
Corps.  Lieut.  McGill  is  one  of  the  youngest  commissioned  officers  in 
the  army.  Before  entering  Tech  he  was  a  student  at  Boston  College. 

Ex-’21.  James  Connolly  is  studying  at  the  Harvard  Ensign  School. 


— Francis  J.  DeCelles. 
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306tii  Labor  Bn.,  Company  A, 
Thouars,  France,  July  2nd,  1918. 

My  Dear  — - : 

God  bless  you !  Your  letter  Royal  arrived  yesterday.  If  you  could  have 
seen  the  devouring  greed  with  which  I  read  its  every  line,  you  would  have 
been  amply  repaid,  I  am  sure,  for  all  the  time  and  trouble  it  caused  you. 
Besides,  yours  was  the  first  letter  from  home  for  me  to  receive.  I  never 
appreciated,  never  could,  the  real  meaning  of  being  away  from  home  before. 
But  3000  miles  of  watery  ways  impresses  it  upon  one  in  the  most  astonishing 
fashion.  So,  just  remember,  Joe,  that  every  line  you  write,  or  cause  anyone 
else  to  write  me  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  God  bless  you  once  more. 

The  trip  across  was  most  enjoyable.  It  lasted  fourteen  days  and  we 
landed  in  Southern  France,  you  can  guess  where.  I  have  always  loved  Dame 
Ocean  in  her  white  caps  and  blue  ruffles,  so  the  length  of  our  trip  was  just  to 
my  taste.  We  had  a  large  number  of  pleasant  Officers  going  across  and  any 
number  of  troops.  I  said  Mass  every  day  in  the  Cabin  of  the  Ship’s  Carpenter, 
a  regular  Navy  Officer,  named  Collins.  I  said  Mass  publicly  for  the  Troops 
four  or  five  times.  There  were  many  confessions  and  Communions.  It  was 
very  encouraging  to  see  the  devotion  of  our  Boys.  The  details  of  the  voyage 
of  course  are  novel  in  war  time.  Thus  the  “abandon  ship”  drills  were  mighty 
serious  affairs,  especially  when  the  sea  was  running  high,  and  one  could 
imagine  oneself  having  to  plunge  out  into  its  chilly  depths.  Sometimes,  too, 
the  signal  was  given  suddenly  and  one  did  not  know  whether  it  was  the  real 
thing  or  only  a  drill.  This  latter  experience  was  thrilling.  Then,  too,  to  go 
to  bed  in  inky  darkness,  to  have  a  life-preserver  at  hand  day  and  night,  to 
rise  at  four  o’clock  and  go  on  deck  to  guard  at  the  rail,  to  scan  the  blue  depths 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  for  a  sight  of  Fritzie  and  his  tin  tail, — well,  all  these 
details  did  not  tend  to  make  our  trip  monotonous  in  the  least !  The  times 
of  dawn  and  twilight  are  the  most  hazardous,  for  Fritzie  seems  to  like  them 
best  for  his  little  game.  Hence  the  strictest  guard  is  enforced  at  these  times. 
But  it  is  sad,  no  doubt,  for  Fritzie  to  see  how  splendidly  Uncle  Sam  protects 
his  Boys  upon  the  Convoys.  A  million  men  have  been  transported  and  Fritzie 
has  not  had  a  look  in.  That  is  the  story,  the  details  of  which  I  can  tell  you 
better  when  next  we  meet',  aprds  la  guerre. 

Our  camp  here  is  a  Q.  M.  Depot  for  the  supply  of  all  sorts  of  vital  neces¬ 
sities  for  the  troops.  I  do  not  expect  to  be  here  long.  There  are  not  enough 
men  here  to  warrant  a  Chaplain  being  appointed  for  them.  But  orders  are 
slow  in  the  Army.  Thus  I  travelled  about  France  for  a  month  after  landing, 
staying  a  week  or  so  in  various  places.  It  was  ideal  from  the  standpoint  of 
seeing  France.  I  saw  many  places  and  things  that  I  never  would  have  seen 
had  I  come  over  here  merely  in  peace  times  to  travel. 
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Yesterday  I  took  a  trip  of  some  seventy-five  miles  over  to  Angers, — by 
army  auto.  The  roads  here  are  perfect  and  one  can  spin  along  at  fifty  miles 
an  hour  and  hardly  feel  a  vibration.  I  visited  the  Base  Hospital  and  talked 
with  many  of  our  brave  Marines  who  covered  themselves  with  so  much  glory 
lately.  I  saw  the  effects  of  war  in  its  different  medical  phases,  legs  shot  off, 
arms,  eyes  gone,  but  the  worst  of  all  is  always  the  gas.  Poor  fellows,  they 
lie  there  in  agony  for  weeks  at  a  time,  suffering  frightfully.  The  mustard 
gas  burns  in  the  body,  turning  it  black,  and  any  spots  that  happen  to  be  moist 
suffer  the  worst  effects.  The  Boys  all  are  brave  and  cheerful  and  anxious  to 
get  back  to  pay  Fritz  up  for  what  he  did  to  them.  A  big  Band  came  over 
from  a  neighboring  camp  and  played  all  the  afternoon  for  the  hundreds  of 
patients,  who  crowded  to  the  windows  and  out  on  the  lawns.  Many  of  course 
are  in  all  stages  of  convalescence.  A  Father  Cox  from  Pittsburgh,  is  Chaplain 
here  and  he  has  plenty  of  work  to  do.  While  at  the  Hospital  I  also  witnessed 
the  operation  for  Mastoid.  A  famous  specialist  from  the  States  was  per¬ 
forming. 

As  you  will  understand,  Joe,  there  are  so  many  things  I  might  tell  you 
about,  that  it  is  hard  to  know  where  to  begin.  Then,  too,  I  forget  what  I  have 
already  told  you  or  someone  else  and  would  not  like  to  repeat  myself.  It  is 
really  a  tantalizing  position  to  be  in.  But  probably  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
just  to  jot  down  a  fewT  notes  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Bordeaux — The  city  lies  some  fifty  miles  up  the  Gironde  River.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  describe  one’s  sensation  upon  sighting  land  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  after  such  a  trip  as  was  ours.  “Safe  in  France  at  last!  The  Fritzies 
didn’t  get  us !”  Possibly  those  two  phrases  will  crystalize  my  feelings.  Strange 
though,  the  point  of  greatest  danger  had  just  been  passed  as  we  steamed  in 
single  file  up  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde.  To  quote  from  my  diary : 

May  14th. — 

1.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  channel  depth,  we  are  stopping  at  Poulliac,  a 
little  port  about  30  miles  up  the  Gironde.  There  are  many  ships  there  and  it 
will  be  several  days  before  our  turn  comes  to  disembark.  The  U.  S.  Flag  floats 
proudly  from  the  quai  (French)  and  we  feel  almost  at  home.  The  Boys  of 
the  different  ships  salute  each  other  en  masse  with  lusty  throats.  It  is  a 
lively  sight.  Great  activity  on  the  shore,  U.  S.  motor  trucks  tearing  around  in 
all  directions,  U.  S.  tugs  and  motor  boats  scurrying  about  the  blue  waters, 
all  intent  on  some  work  of  their  own  and  not  bothering  even  about  the  new 
arrival  of  thousands.  Funny  little  French  motor  boats  tooted  about  us  too, 
while  German  prisoners  stood  stolidly  on  the  docks  and  watched  our  Boys 
cheering.  It  must  have  made  them  think  of  how  they  have  been  fooled. 
Some  of  the  Boys  who  knew  a  little  French  shouted  at  the  Frenchmen  and  had 
fun  galore.  Most  were  old  men.  The  young  blood  of  France  is  an  front! 

2.  Last  night  we  had  moving  pictures  on  board  for  the  Troops.  A  great 
screen  was  swung  from  the  mainmast,  lashed  securely  by  able  seamen,  and 
then  the  fun  began  and  lasted  till  11.30  p.  m.  The  shouting  and  clapping  of 
thousands  was  a  sight  in  itself  and  a  sound  not  soon  forgotten. 

3.  Today  again  we  rode  quietly  at  anchor.  Everybody  is  asking  “where 
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do  we  go  from  here?”  Two  of  our  convoy  have  left  us  and  proceeded  farther 
up  the  River,  some  say  to  Bordeaux  direct,  but  we  are  too  heavy.  We  envy 
the  others  their  good  luck.  “Where  do  we  go  from  here?” — just  as  in  the 
Society,  especially  round  Status  time.  Nobody,  except  the  proper  persons, 
knows  the  next  move.  This  was  all  natural  enough  to  me. 

4.  At  5.30  the  Troops  began  disembarking.  A  train,  such  as  it  was, 
drew  up  on  the  dock,  the  great  steam  winches  hoist  up  nets  full  of  baggage, 
military  bags  and  field  lockers,  from  the  depths  of  the  holds  and  dump  them 
with  unceasing  crashes  upon  the  dock  or  train.  It  was  raining  hard  and  the 
outlook  was  far  from  agreeable  for  the  night.  The  troops  would  have  a  two 

hours  tramp  after  a  four  hours  ride  in  box  cars  marked  “chevaux . 8 

(en  long)  homines . 30.”  Oh,  those  box  cars!  !  ! 

Anything  but  inviting!  C’est  la  guerre!  Each  man  had  received  a  day’s 
rations  in  his  cans,  and  as  he  stepped  to  the  gang-plank,  sac  au  dos,  a  half 
loaf  of  bread  was  thrust  into  his  open  hand,  and  down  he  went  in  the  driving 
rain  and  gloom.  Ah  me,  if  the  folks  at  home  could  have  seen  those  Boys 
getting  that  bread  in  the  driving  rain  of  a  foreign  land,  they  would  buy  Liberty 
Bonds  and  then  more ! 

It  takes  a  long  time  for  thousands  of  troops  to  get  off  a  vessel  in  single 
file,  and  so  it  was  well  on  to  nine  o’clock  before  all  were  off.  They  had  a 
hard  night  ahead  of  them,  poor  fellows,  but  they  took  it  well  and  bravely. 

5.  We  Officers  were  not  permitted  to  leave  till  the  next  day.  Only  those 
Officers  who  were  assigned  to  the  troops  left.  We  others  were  officially 
“Casuals,”  that  is  to  say,  unassigned  to  troops  as  yet. 

To  continue  my  Diary, 

May  16th. — 

1.  Next  day  after  lunch  we  go  aboard  a  little  River  Pleasure  Boat,  a 
launch,  and  started  en  voyage  au  Bordeaux.  I  had  been  polishing  up  my 
French  a  good  deal  on  the  journey  across  and  could  speak  pretty  well  with  the 
Captain.  He  took  a  fancy  to  me  and  pointed  out  all  the  sights  as  we  sped 
merrily  along  through  the  rippling  waters  of  the  Gironde.  He  was  at  pains 
to  explain  every  feature  of  the  landscape,  les  jolies  prairies,  les  grands 
vignobles,  le  chateau  here  and  the  other  one  there,  and  all  about  us  the  fine 
old  country  of  Medoc,  famous  for  its  history  and  rare  -wine.  The  weather 
was  warm  and  radiant, — a  perfect  day.  The  river  winds  in  and  out,  taking 
one  through  lovely  lowlands,  green  and  inviting.  About  midway  up  stream, 
M.  le  Capitaine  took  me  into  his  sanctum  and  opened  a  bottle  of  “Vin  Rouge 
de  pays.”  This,  with  a  morsel  of  bread  and  cheese,  was  my  introduction  to 
France.  “A  votre  santd,  M.  V Aunwnier”  So  the  hours  sped  along  till  at 
last  about  5.30  we  drew  up  to  the  quai  of  Bordeaux.  I  stepped  upon  the  soil 
of  fair  France  for  the  first  time.  A  dream  of  many  years  had  at  last  come 
true.  I  was  in  France.  Of  course  a  crowd  soon  gathered  to  see  “ies  officiers 
Amtricains .”  It  was  a  silent  crowd,  mostly  women  and  old  men  and  little 
children.  Our  motor  lorries  rushed  us  with  great  speed  out  to  the  Camp, 
some  six  miles  out  of  town.  We  sped  across  the  Pont  du  Saint  Pierre,  then 
up  the  Avenue  Thiers.  This  is  what  is  called  a  Rest  Camp,  w^here  the  Officers 
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or  troops  stay  for  a  week  or  so  till  they  are  ordered  to  go  some  where  else, 
where,  nobody  knows.  That's  the  fun.  You  just  live  and  wait,  and  in  the 
meantime  take  in  all  the  sights  you  can.  Your  time  is  absolutely  your  own . 
I  stayed  at  Bordeaux  a  week.  There  are  half  a  dozen  such  camps  around 
Bordeaux,  though  in  some  of  them  active  training  goes  on.  The  Camp  we 
went  to  is  in  a  charming  spot  and  I  could  not  well  imagine  a  pleasanter  place 
to  rest. 

2.  Another  Chaplain  and  myself  were  quartered  in  a  room  in  the  open 
barracks,  Officers  Quarters  No.  2.  We  were  late  for  supper,  so  went  down 
the  road  to  a  Cafe,  and  had  great  fun  ordering  our  supper,  about  ten  of  us 
Officers.  We  sputtered  French  and  laughed  ourselves  sick.  The  g argon,  a 
girl !  enjoyed  it  too,  and  was  very  polite.  We  slept  well  that  night. 

3.  Upon  returning  to  Camp  “Grand  Neuf,”  we  met  a  charming  French 
Cherub  of  15  years,  at  the  gate.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  the  way  to  the 
neighboring  Eglise.  He  answered  in  the  most  fascinating  boyish  French  that 
he  would  be  “bien  content ”  to  guide  us  to  M.  le  Cure,  so  forthwith  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  Camp  and  away  we  went,  out  through  the  other  end  into  the  fields 
and  over  the  country  en  route.  It  was  already  nine  o’clock,  but  a  bright 
twilight  that  invited  a  good  walk.  Our  path  lay  through  lovely  vine-clad  hills 
and  charming  vistas  of  the  twinkling  lights  of  Bordeaux  far  below  in  the 
distance,  past  century-old  stone  houses  whose  occupants  came  to  the  windows 
and  doors  and  wished  us  a  cheery  “ Bon  soir”  At  length  our  little  guide 
announced,  after  having  all  but  lost  us  in  the  gathering  darkness,  “ nous 
sommes  a  pen  pris  arrive .”  M.  le  Cure  lived  in  a  big  stone  house  near  the 
Eglise,  surrounded  by  lofty  stone  walls,  as  though  he  was  bent  upon  cutting  off 
all  access  on  the  part  of  his  parishioners.  But  such  is  the  custom.  Everything 
here  seems  to  be  barricaded, — the  relics  of  old  days  of  grim  necessity,  I 
suppose.  It  seems  dreadfully  queer  at  first.  We  rang  at  the  wall  gate, 
“if.  le  Cur6,  est-il  visible,  Madame?”  “Oui,  if.  Cure  est  chez  lui,  faites  moi 
le  plaisir  d'entrer.”  The  Cure  was  “trds  heureux  nous  voir ”  and  we  chatted 
for  half  an  hour.  It  was  now  10.45.  He  apprised  me  of  the  fact  that  our 
Fathers  were  in  Bordeaux  and  I  determined  to  hunt  them  up  on  the  morrow. 
Our  Cherub,  whom  I  christened  “Guide  de  notre  route,”  conducted  us  safely 
back  to  the  Camp.  It  was  now  pitch  dark  and  we  needed  him.  We  gave  him 
a  Franc  (about  22  cents)  and  said  “au  revoir”  The  dear  Cherub  had  then  to 
scamper  off  three  miles  across  country  to  his  home,  to  be  up  next  morning  at 
five  o’clock  to  work  in  an  ammunition  factory !  But  the  Franc  was  large 
for  him. 

Now  a  word  or  two  about  Bordeaux.  The  city  is  very  interesting,  a  cos¬ 
mopolitan  city,  second  in  rank  to  Paris.  The  Cathedral  of  Saine  Andr6,  is 
beautiful,  but  not  as  fine  as  that  in  Tours.  I  spent  many  an  hour  wandering 
around  its  depths.  Once  my  ears  were  attracted  by  the  sound  of  childish 
voices.  They  seemed  to  come  from  a  room  near  the  great  sacristy.  Upon 
investigation,  I  found  fifty  kiddies  being  taught  their  catechism  by  some  devout 
ladies.  I  stayed  with  them  a  while  and  in  parting  gave  them  all  a  big  Amer¬ 
ican  Blessing.  At  the  various  shrines  or  side  altars  of  the  Church  hundreds 
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of  pictures  of  French  Soldiers  are  hung  up  or  deposited  in  baskets  for  the 
purpose.  Each  one  is  inscribed  with  some  fervent  prayer  to  a  Saint  for  some 
dear  father  or  brother  au  front!  Ah,  Joe,  if  you  could  read  those  prayers, 
you  would  know  the  heart  of  France !  Some  are  in  thanksgiving  for  favors 
received.  They  were  very  touching. 

% 

I  found  out  from  the  Sacristan  where  our  Fathers  lived.  It  was  just 
lunch  time  and  I  was  hungry.  I  met  seven  Fathers.  It  was  mighty  good  to 
see  them  and  to  get  such  a  hearty  welcome.  I  felt  at  home  instantly.  They 
were  evidently  delighted  to  see  an  American  Jesuit  Chaplain.  There  were 
several  Novices, — in  military  uniform.  Several  of  the  Fathers  were  Soldiers 
too,  ambulance  men  or  military  instructors.  They  take  meals  in  common  and 
then  disperse  for  work.  They  live  in  twos  about  the  city.  They  gather  also 
for  Litanies.  (When  did  I  hear  that  word  before?)  Pardon  the  typewriter, 
but  I  am  writing  by  the  light  of  one  little  candle.  C’est  la  guerre ,  mon  cher 
ami.  Father  Superior  had  been  the  Superior  of  General  Foch’s  brother,  who 
as  you  say,  is  a  Jesuit  Priest.  He  told  me  that  the  General  is  a  model  Catholic. 
They  both  were  educated  by  our  Fathers  in  the  Pyrenee  country  of  France. 
One  of  the  Fathers  showed  me  his  modest  apartments  in  another  street.  Ah, 
we  in  America  do  not  know  what  privations  ours  in  France  have  to  put  up 
with !  They  are  heroes  even  off  the  battlefield.  Genial  and  kind  to  excess ! 
The  other  sights  of  the  great  city  would  require  too  long  to  tell  of. 

The  children  of  France  are  sweet  and  lovable.  I  often  stop  and  talk 
with  them.  The  Church  is  strenuously  combatting  the  bad  influence  of  the 
lay  or  public  schools,  but  many  little  ones  are  not  taught  their  Faith  till  too 
late.  I  ask  them  their  catechism  and  have  great  fun  with  them.  If  they  do 
not  know  an  answer  I  call  them  “ mon  petit  paien ,”  and  tell  them  to  go  to 
Sunday  School.  The  cancer  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  France  and  has  been 
there  for  many  a  year  now.  It  is  sad,  very  sad,  to  see  how  many  of  these 
boys  and  men  are  mere  pagans.  They  call  themselves  Catholics, — tout  le 
monde  is  Catholic  in  France.  But  alas,  only  in  name  in  many  cases.  Here 
in  this  little  village  of  Thouars  there  is  a  fine  Catholic  School  with  some  200 
boys,  mostly  very  young,  as  boarders  and  day  scholars.  Ah,  the  vast  difference 
a  Catholic  education  makes  in  their  hearts,  yes,  and  even  in  their  looks  and 
manners.  I  have  been  over  to  see  them  several  times  and  have  had  the  whole 
crowd  here  to  go  throogh  our  Camp.  They  are  great  kiddies.  And  the  mar¬ 
vellous  way  in  which  they  can  roll  off  the  French !  It  positively  makes  me 
green  with  envy.  I  rode  over  to  the  College,  as  they  call  their  school,  St. 
Charles  by  name,  one  day  on  horseback  and  the  crow’d  hurrahed  and  cheered. 
They  all  wranted  to  pat  the  horse,  which  of  course  I  let  them  do  gladly.  It  was 
great  fun  to  be  with  such  dear  cherubs  and  to  know  that  they  were  so  good. 
Iam  going  over  again  soon  to  give  them  Benediction. 

Now  I  must  be  closing  up  for  the  night.  Just  remember  one  thing :  Every 
line  you  write  or  get  any  of  the  others  to  write  me  will  mean  more  than  cold 
words  can  convey.  Verb  sat  sap.  West-ce-pas? 

Yours  in  Christ, 

Richard  A.  O’Brien,  S.  J., 

Lieut.  Chaplain, 

306th  Labor  Battalion,  American  E.  F. 
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Extract  from  a  Letter  of  a  French  Officer  to  Father  De  Butler. 

You  asked  me  about  the  American  soldiers  in  France.  I  can  say  that  all 
those  who  have  fought  near  them  are  unanimous  in  praising  their  courage, 
their  desire  of  doing  well,  their  spirit  of  “a-propos”  and  their  abnegation. 
This  last  word  may  seem  strong  but  it  is  well  deserved — when  one  thinks  that 
the  American  command,  without  regard  for  the  personal  glory  they  could 
acquire  by  fighting  their  own  battles  and  winning  their  own  victories  with 
their  own  forces,  have  generously  offered  and  loyally  lent  their  troops,  to  be 
placed  and  used  just  where  the  French  command  would  deem  it  proper  to 
employ  them,  when  one  sees  those  troops  fraternally  working  in  common,  hand 
in  hand  with  the  French  units,  which  they  find  in  the  sectors,  one  cannot  help 
admiring  such  disinterestedness  as  would  hardly  have  been  found  (writer  says : 
“as  would  be  required  in  vain  from  the  English)  among  English  soldiers. 
.  .  .  .  It  is  a  sight  to  see  those  light  Ford  cars  going  about  everywhere 

imperturbably  driven  by  those  young  lads  with  their  rolled-up  sleeves,  up  to 
the  fighting  lines  from  which  they  bring  back  the  wounded  under  the  fire  of 
the  Boches. 

The  Americans  are  “de  brave  gens,”  and  for  my  part  I  have  full  confidence 
in  them.  They  icill  what  they  want  and  take  the  means  to  get  to  their  point. 
I  think  that  Wilhelm  made  a  big  mistake  when  he  fell  out  with  them. 


July  25,  1918. 

Dear - : 

Last  Saturday  we  took  part  in  an  attack.  It  was  great,  but  just  now 
I  am  in  a  Base  Hospital.  I  was  wounded  in  the  left  fore-arm — a  bullet  from 
a  German  machine  gun  went  right  through  the  arm.  The  attack  was  at 
3  p.  m. — I  was  on  the  operating  table  by  6  o’clock  the  next  morning,  in  an 
Evacuation  Hospital.  They  took  out  the  bone  splinters  and  cleaned  the  wound 
nicely.  Today  it  was  dressed  and  is  coming  along  fine.  The  pain  isn’t  too 
bad,  and  I  was  very  lucky,  I  think,  to  get  only  one  bullet — and  it  merely  lays 
up  my  arm  for  a  while.  I  guess  it  will  be  all  right,  but  it  will  take  weeks 
and  weeks. 

It  is  fine  here.  The  nurses  are  wonderful.  They  treat  me  like  a  little 
baby — Won’t  even  let  me  feed  myself.  The  hospital  is  only  a  few  miles  from 
where  we  spent  the  winter,  so  when  I  get  up,  it  will  be  very  pleasant  for  me. 

There  are  about  7999  other  patients  here,  many  of  them  worse  off  than  I  am, 
so  remember  them  when  you  are  praying  for  me.  The  last  I  saw  of  the  Inviu- 
cibles,  there  were  three  left — but  those  three  were  going  strong.  As  far  as  I 
could  learn,  Burnap  was  untouched.  Some  companies  lost  all  their  officers. 
I  guess  I  was  the  only  officer  in  Company  B  to  get  it.  It  was  a  bully  scrap — 
It  was  positively  great.  We  gained  our  objectives,  and  I  guess  Mr.  Boche  is 
running  yet.  The  Invincibles  were  great — wonderful.  As  long  as  they  could 
pull  a  trigger,  they  stuck  to  it — and  until  they  were  hit.  There  wasn’t  one  of 
those  youngsters  who  couldn’t  have  handled  a  whole  German  army.  I  am 
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satisfied  they  gave  a  wonderful  account  of  themselves — but  only  three  left — 
Fray  for  them. 

Every  time  the  doctor  dresses  my  arm,  he  remarks  how  well  it  is  doing. 
It  really  is  coming  along  very  well.  Of  course  at  times  it  pains  a  bit — but 
it  isn’t  so  had.  This  one  bullet  that  was  attracted  to  me  was  a  powerful  one — 
it  broke  both  bones  in  my  arm  (if  there  are  two) — at  any  rate  it  gave  me  a 
compound  fracture — just  a  few  inches  below  the  elbow.  Wasn’t  it  lucky  that 
it  was  my  left  arm — and  isn’t  it  lucky  that  I  am  not  left-handed?  And  today 
I  had  a  famous  specialist  examine  my  heart  and  lungs,  and  they  are  absolutely 
perfect.  So  I  didn’t  suffer  any  permanent  effects  from  the  gassing  last  May. 
It  is  absolutely  as  though  it  never  had  been. 

I  sleep  fairly  well  at  night,  and  in  the  morning  just  for  an  hour  or  two 
before  dinner,  I  have  a  bit  of  a  nap.  We  eat  wonderfully  well.  A  dietitian 
prepares  our  meals.  Besides  being  a  dietitian,  she  is  remarkably  pretty.  Our 
nurses  come  from  California  and  Oregon,  and  Washington.  They’re  only  over 
here  ten  days  or  so. 


American  Red  Cross,  July  21. 

To  begin  with  I’m  perfectly  o.  k.  It’s  been  awkward  to  write  with  one 
hand,  so  my  nurse  has  kindly  volunteered  to  be  pen  and  ink  for  me — and  she 
has  red  hair  (bright)  too. 

The  large  bone  below  the  elbow  was  fractured  by  a  machine  gun  bullet 
at  about  4.20  p.  m.  Saturday,  July  20,  and  they  operated  on  it  at  6  a.  m.  Sun¬ 
day,  miles  away  from  the  field  of  action.  I  stayed  in  that  hospital  two  days, 
and  then  after  a  whole  day  in  a  hospital  train  was  brought  to  this  hospital, 
Which  is  in  the  very  next  town  to  the  one  where  I  spent  the  winter.  It  is 
fine  here.  In  fact,  hospitals  aren’t  so  bad  after  all.  The  personnel  of  the 
hospital  came  from  the  Pacific  coast,  and  we  have  here  patients  from  Scotland, 
Canada,  and  about  every  state  of  the  Union,  cared  for  by  Western  doctors 
and  nurses. 

Three  days  ago,  they  dressed  my  arm  in  a  large  plaster  cast— after  giving 
it  two  days  to  harden,  they  cut  out  two  windows  through  which  the  wounds 
will  be  dressed.  There  is  almost  no  pain,  and  it  is  merely  a  question  of  a  few 
weeks  till  the  arm  will  be  as  well  as  ever. 

.  .  .  Lieutenant  Gillis  says  that  is  all  to  say,  but  I’m  sure  if  he  were 
writing  there  would  be  a  heap  more.  So  now  I,  as  his  nurse,  will  say  a  little. 
First,  that  he  is  a  remarkably  good  patient,  and  typifies  the  American  spirit  of 
courage  and  good  cheer.  His  smile  is  radiant  under  the  most  trying  condi¬ 
tions,  and  there  are  many  such  in  a  new  hospital  where  things  do  not  always 
go  smoothly.  I  am  confident  that  his  arm  will  be  well  within  a  few  weeks — 
but  the  waiting  for  it  to  heal  while  in  a  cast  requires  considerable  patience. 

(Signed)  R.  Shields. 


(Written  by  F.  J.  G.) 

.  .  and  the  nurses  are  brave — no  matter  how  cranky  we  are,  they  are 
wonderful.  I  am  enclosing  a  diagram  showing  the  compound  fracture.  The 
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chap  who  performed  the  operation  removed  all  the  splinters.  The  three  pieces 
of  bone  are  now  in  proper  juxtaposition,  and  are  knitting  together  wonderfully 
well.  Of  course  there  are  big  slashes  on  the  arm  where  the  surgeon  cut  to 
dig  in — the  bullet  went  right  through  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  then 
clipped  some  wheat.  Those  wheat  fields  will  be  well  remembered.  Dr.  Sheehan 
writes  me  every  other  day. 

The  corporal  who  gave  me  first  aid,  when  I  was  lying  there  as  far  as  I 
could  go,  received  his  death  wound,  a  bullet  through  the  lungs,  even  while 
he  was  trying  to  fasten  a  rag  over  the  artery  in  my  arm — You’ll  have  a  Mass 
said  for  him,  won’t  you?  He  was  the  bravest  of  the  Invincibles — and  I  loved 
him  before  the  fight,  for  with  him  as  a  companion  there  was  no  place  we 
hadn’t  explored,  on  many  a  nightly  excursion — and  now — well,  he  refused  to 
take  shelter  in  a  shell  hole,  till  he  had  tried  to  stop  my  bleeding — and  he  died 
for  me.  He  was  a  Green  Mountain  boy — Baker,  by  name.  All  he  asked  when 
dying  was  that  I  write  to  his  mother  and  a  little  girl  back  in  Vermont,  that 
loved  him.  For  extreme  unselfishness  he  was  a  martyr.  I  must  have  been 
a  wild  looking  spectacle  when  I  dragged  myself  back  that  afternoon — I’d  seen 
all  my  babies  but  three  go  down — I  was  peeled  down  to  the  undershirt,  and 
had  but  two  bullets  left  in  my  pistol — but  Baker  was  bleeding  badly,  and  had 
to  have  help  quickly.  Somebody  protected  and  shielded  me  during  that  wan¬ 
dering  back, — We  have  nothing  to  do  but  kneel  and  say :  “Deo  Gratias” 

July  30. 

They  took  an  X-ray  of  my  arm  yesterday,  and  discovered  there  is  only  one 
bone  broken,  which  just  about  halves  my  worry.  It  is  coming  along  fine — 
not  the  slightest  infection,  and  absolutely  no  fever.  Isn’t  it  lucky  it’s  my  left 
arm?  Either  today  or  tomorrow,  they  are  going  to  put  a  fancy  cast  on  the 
arm — one  with  a  window  in  it,  and  when  that’s  in  place,  I  may  get  up  and  go 
out.  One  of  the  folks  we  spent  the  winter  with  nearly  disrupted  the  ward 
yesterday.  When  she  got  to  the  door,  she  gave  a  shout  “Monsieur  Frederic !” 
and  pounced  on  me  a  la  Fran^aise. 


August  11. 

Another  week  started,  and  the  arm  is  doing  fine.  The  plaster  cast  is  off, 
and  I  merely  have  a  wooden  splint.  Just  at  present  I  don’t  get  very  much 
sleep — You  see,  when  they  took  out  the  bone  splinters — just  three  weeks  ago, 
by  the  way,  they  had  to  cut  a  big  square  of  flesh  out  of  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  arm  where  the  bullet  entered  and  left.  They  now  put  a  solution  through 
tubes  on  these  raw  beef  places  every  two  hours  night  and  day,  to  prevent 
infection,  and  to  prepare  the  cuts  to  be  sewed  up.  The  bones  are  setting  well, 
and  I  can  move  my  thumb,  index  finger,  and  great  finger  very  well.  The  little 
one  doesn’t  want  to  move  yet,  and  the  one  next  to  that  moves  only  slightly. 
But  each  day  the  arm  gets  better  and  stronger.  The  same  day  I  was  hit,  I 
was  inoculated  against  tetanus — so  there’s  absolutely  nothing  to  worry  about. 
My  three  meals  disappear  regularly  and  everything  looks  rosy. 

I  heard  from  some  new  arrivals  in  the  hospital  that  Burnap  wasn’t  hurt 
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a  bit — Isn’t  that  great?  Tell  Ed  that  Jack  Ewing  was  killed  over  here,  I 
think  about  three  months  ago.  It’s  funny — Jack  Atkinson’s  truck  company 
passed  near  my  regiment  about  ten  days  ago  and  Jack  w^ent  looking  for  me — 
the  only  time  he’s  been  near  the  regiment  since  he’s  been  in  France — and  I 
wasn’t  there. 


August  20. 

Just  a  month  ago  the  big  event  happened,  and  today  the  surgeon  removed 
the  stitches — seventeen  of  them  he  ripped  out — let  me  rub  my  arm  and  play 
with  my  fingers  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  then  took  some  more  X-ray  pictures. 
By  tomorrow  they  will  be  developed  and  we  will  be  able  to  see  what  progress 
the  bone  is  making.  The  cuts  are  healing  nicely  and  when  the  arm  gets  a 
bit  more  limber  and  the  fingers  begin  to  bend  again,  wThy,  we’ll  be  all  o.  k. 
It’s  still  in  splints.  I  have  very  little  pain  and  sleep  well  at  night,  and  am 
beginning  to  fill  out  again — for  a  while  I  was  pretty  thin.  I  am  allowed  to 
go  around  a  little  in  a  bath-robe  now,  and  tomorrow  expect  to  get  into  some 
clothes.  It  is  still  sunny  and  warm — delightful  weather  to  convalesce. 

Fred  J.  Gillis, 

Lieut.,  Co.  B,  103rd  Regt., 
American  E.  F. 


France,  July  31,  1918. 

Dear - : 

We  haven’t  moved  yet  but  expect  to  very  soon.  Today  I  put  on  my  left 
sleeve  a  gold  service  chevron  signifying  six  months  active  foreign  service. 
There  is  a  certain  satisfaction  in  its  possession  as  it,  in  a  way,  removes  you 
from  the  “rookie  class”  and  I  am  very  proud  of  it. 

The  General  of  the  Division  with  which  we  are  working  has  been  very 
nice  to  us.  He  has  been  to  dinner  and  I  have  been  up  in  the  Balloon  with 
him.  I  have  been  out  horseback  riding  twice;  and  today  the  General  told 
me  I  could  take  his  own  black  horse !  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  he  is  too  high- 
spirited  for  me.  I  am  not  much  good  on  a  horse  and  I  like  the  slow  gentle 
ones. 

We  have  no  Chaplain  with  us  and  I  very  seldom  get  a  chance  to  go  to 
Church;  so  I  would  like  to  have  you  send  me  a  small  edition  of  the  Bible, 
if  you  can  get  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  as  small  and  compact  a 
size  as  possible.  I  think  you  can  send  this  without  an  order  as  newspapers 
and  I  think  reading  matter  can  be  sent. 

Well,  I  am  hoping  and  praying  that  I  shall  be  home  to  eat  dinner  with 
you  next  Christmas ;  and  if  the  good  old  American  soldiers  continue  to  push 
the  Germans  as  they  are  at  present,  there  will  be  no  room  for  doubt.  Supplies 
and  troops  are  coming  fast  now  from  the  States  and  prospects  never  looked 
rosier.  The  spirit  and  morale  of  the  French  is  superb  and  the  Franco-Amer- 
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lean  combination  is  simply  unbeatable.  We  are  working  with  the  French  daily 
and  I  never  met  a  more  hospitable,  courteous  and  braver  lot  of  men. 

France,  August  12,  1918. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  you  and  Sis  and  was  indeed  pleased. 
It  is  very  interesting  where  we  are  now  located  and  full  of  exciting  events. 
When  I  get  home  I  shall  have  many  experiences  to  relate  and  many  horrible 
gruesome  sights  to  tell  about. 

We  had  the  extreme  good  fortune  to  engage  in  the  first  Great  American 
Offensive.  They  had  the  Germans  on  the  run  surely  and  our  soldiers  especially 
the  American  Marines  put  the  fear  of  God  into  the  hearts  of  Germans. 

Everywhere  around  us,  are  the  spoils  of  victory,  German  shells,  machine 
guns,  rifles,  helmets  and  particularly  German  dead.  On  the  field  near  our 
balloon  there  were  eight  dead  Germans,  since  buried  by  our  men.  When  we 
first  came,  they  were  stretched  on  the  ground  in  the  positions  in  wThich  they 
had  fallen.  It  was  a  gruesome  sight. 

Paul  N.  Rooney, 

Lieut.,  Sig.  R.  C.  A.  S.,  Co.  C, 

3rd  Bal.  Sq’dn,  American  E.  F. 


F  Company,  U.  S.  M.  A., 

West  Point,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1,  1918. 

Dear - : 

Here  I  am  at  last,  writing  to  you  after  you  have  probably  thought  that  I 
had  forgotten  you.  Well,  I  just  didn’t  have  much  time  on  my  hands,  as  you 
will  see.  We  seem  to  be  on  the  go  from  5.20  a.  m.  till  10.00  p.  m.  every  day, 
and  our  one  comfort  is  bed. 

After  leaving  Boston  on  that  Wednesday  morning  I  was  glad  in  one  way 
and  sad  in  another  for  the  fact  that  I  had  the  chance  to  take  up  what  was  to 
be  my  vocation  in  life  made  me  cheerful,  while  the  leaving  of  the  family  at 
home  and  my  dear  friends  sent  a  chill  through  me,  yes,  one  of  gloom.  Some 
folks  can  go  away  from  home  and  feel  none  the  worse,  but  I  guess  I  am 
different.  I  certainly  will  be  happy  when  my  first  Christmas  leave  comes, 
probably  in  1919,  only  a  year  and  a  half.  Arriving  in  New  York  I  saw  the 
town  in  company  with  an  old  school  teacher  of  mine.  The  next  morning  I 
reported  at  the  academy  and  some  royal  reception  awaited  us,  not.  The 
first  few  hours  were  agonizing,  for  all  we  heard  was  suck  up  your  gut,  pull 
in  your  chin,  eyes  front,  etc.  For  three  weeks  following  this  day  we  were 
lodged  in  the  barracks  called  Beast  Barracks  because  only  the  beasts,  i.  e., 
plebes  or  fourth  class  men  lived  there.  In  this  domicile  we  got  up  at  4.30 
or  an  hour  before  reveille  so  that  we  might  have  our  room  swept,  our  face 
shaved  and  shoes  shined.  Each  morning  we  have  a  pair  of  trousers  all 
creased  for  we  sleep  on  them  each  night.  You  would  be  surprised  to  see  how 
good  they  come  out.  Thus  far  we  have  taken  up  the  practical  and  theoretical 
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parts  of  infantry,  field  artillery,  machine  gun  work,  signalling,  (wig- wag  and 
semaphore),  rifle  grenading,  hand  grenading,  bomb  throwing,  not  to  speak  of 
the  learning  of  the  different  parts  of  the  different  pieces  like  coast  guns,  rifles, 
field  guns,  etc.  On  Friday  afternoon  of  each  week  after  our  third  week  at 
West  Point  we  went  on  overnight  hikes,  sleeping  in  tents.  We  would  arrive 
in  the  West  Point  Camp  at  11.30  a.  m.  Saturday  morning  and  dress  parade 
was  at  2.00  p.  m.  in  the  afternoon,  and  all  one  had  to  do  was  to  get  a  bath, 
shave,  get  a  hair-cut  if  he  needed  it,  arrange  his  stretcher  shelves  neatly, 
have  all  his  shoes  shined,  tent  floors  swept,  wash  dishes,  etc.,  and  then  have 
his  breast  plate  and  waist  plates  shined  up  with  clean  white  belts  in  them, 
his  cartridge  box  cleaned  and  shined,  and  his  rifle  as  clean  as  a  whistle  for 
the  afternoon.  Dinner  was  at  12.40  p.  m.  After  dinner  we  just  had  enough 
time  to  get  into  proper  uniform  without  trying  to  clean  anything,  so  you  see 
we  had  a  little  something  to  do  between  11.30  a.  m.  and  12.40  noon.  Every 
day  however  was  not  as  strenuous  as  this,  but  the  difference  was  so  little 
that  you  could  hardly  notice  it.  Oh,  but  it’s  a  great  life,  so  they  say,  if  you 
do  not  weaken.  While  at  the  Barracks  and  W.  P.  Camp  the  by-word  was  eyes 
front  always,  and  do  everything  at  double  time  unless  instructed  otherwise. 
How  would  you  like  to  be  eating  in  a  mess  hall,  the  ceiling  of  which,  and 
many  sides  of  which  you  didn’t  know  the  color?  Then  when  you  eat  you  do 
not  bend  your  head  from  its  erect  position,  but  bring  the  food  right  up  to  your 
mouth.  When  anyone  asks  you  for  any  food,  well,  all  you  do  is  keep  your 
eyes  pinned  on  an  object  directly  in  front  of  you  on  the  table,  and  if  the  food 
asked  for  is  coming  your  way  you  take  it  and  pass  it  on  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  voice  came.  One  good  thing  about  a  plebe’s  life  up  here  is  that 
they  do  not  deprive  him  of  the  good  meals  served  here.  In  every  other  respect 
he  is  out  in  the  cold. 

We  are  just  back  from  a  two  weeks  hike  and  the  old  mattress  feels  mighty 
good,  after  sleeping  on  the  ground  for  a  fortnight.  It  is  really  on  this  hike 
each  year,  that  the  upper  classmen  get  some  real  experience  in  maneuvering 
of  troops,  and  in  field  and  service  problems  with  real  ammunition  and  all 
modern  appliances.  We  came  back  Thursday  night,  moved  to  the  Barracks 
Friday,  obtained  our  text-books  and  home  lessons  for  Monday  on  Saturday, 
and  we  are  now  off  for  a  grind  of  one  good  year  in  which  the  making  of  a 
West  Pointer  is  really  brought  about. 

I  have  heard  from  home  that  dear  Father  James  Supple,  our  pastor,  had 
died.  Little  did  I  think  when  I  said  good-bye  to  him  last  June  that  it  was 
our  final  meeting  on  earth. 

I  do  not  know  when  I  can  write  again  but  drop  a  line  when  a  few  spare 
moments  come  in  your  way. 


Sincerely, 


Jim  Holland. 
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U.  S.  Naval  Air  Station, 

Lough  Foyle,  Ireland,  July  15,  1918. 

Dear - : 

It’s  rather  embarrassing  for  me  to  try  and  write  you  a  letter  after  all  these 
months  have  elapsed,  but  honestly  excitement  and  work  have  kept  me  from 
writing  to  many  a  friend.  Since  my  departure  from  New  York,  I  have  visited 
many  a  town,  and  this,  Ireland,  is  the  fourth  country  I  have  been  attached  to. 
After  all,  I  say  to  myself,  I  would  have  been  very  foolish  to  let  the  opportunity 
slip  past.  I  admit  that  I  don’t  stop  in  one  place  very  long,  but  just  long 
enough  to  get  acquainted,  and  obtain  a  traveler’s  knowledge  of  the  place.  At 
present  I  am  almost  as  far  from  the  battle  front  as  you,  but  by  the  time  you 
receive  my  apologetic  letter  I  am  liable  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  battle.  Not 
that  I  haven’t  seen  any  service,  for  I  have,  but  that  it’s  part  of  the  flying 
game  not  to  remain  too  long  in  any  one  place.  You  know  after  a  while  you 
grow  stale,  as  we  fliers  put  it.  I  spent  most  of  my  time  over  here  flying  with 
the  British,  but  the  French  and  Scotch  also  have  some  claim  to  my  work. 

As  for  the  British,  they  are  a  peculiar  lot,  but  I  say,  you  can  get  used 
to  anything.  Their  opinion  of  themselves  is  sky-high.  For  bravery,  they  are 
unbeatable,  for  their  appreciation  of  others,  they  are  silent.  I  was  the  only 
American  at  my  last  English  Station,  and  I  must  say  they  treated  me  royally 
as  far  as  good  times  are  concerned,  but  when  it  came  for  honorable  mention 
it  was  always  England. 

This  may  not  interest  you  in  the  least,  but  I  know  some  people  like  to 
read  comments  on  foreign  people. 

I  have  become  quite  English  in  my  ways  after  living  with  them  so  long, 
drinking  tea  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  sometimes  I  find  myself 
speaking  with  an  accent.  On  one  of  my  visits  to  London  I  ran  across 
MacNamara,  a  B.  C.  boy,  but  apart  from  him  I  have  seen  very  few. 

Of  course  you  must  have  read  of  George  Rowe’s  misfortune.  He  was  a 
B.  C.  Prep  and  Georgetown  University  Medical  School  boy.  The  fact  is  he 
was  shot  down,  and  the  last  message  we  received  from  him  was,  “I  am  down 
in  water  surrounded  by  three  Huns.”  This  happened  May  30.  I  was  not 
with  him  on  this  occasion,  but  as  we  flew  many  times  together  I  miss  him  very 
much.  Seventeen  Huns  attacked  three  of  our  planes,  and  poor  George  was 
the  only  victim.  I  have  still  hope.  He  may  be  a  prisoner  in  Germany.  We 
used  to  start  out  early  in  the  morning  on  patrol,  and  the  Germans  would 
come  over  in  the  very  early  morning  and  sit  on  the  water  within  thirty  miles 
of  our  station,  and  attack  us,  before  we  really  got  high  enough  to  give  battle. 

The  Huns  may  get  us  now  and  then,  but  you  can  rest  assured  they  never 
get  us  when  the  chances  are  even.  I  never  saw  one  yet  that  would  fight  you 
single-handed.  While  on  leave  in  London,  I  had,  I  might  say,  the  honor  of 
dining  with  the  King  and  Queen,  and  I  have  the  further  distinction  of  having 
my  picture  taken  with  the  Queen.  I  wras  the  only  naval  flying  pilot  in  the 
party,  so  I  condescended  for  this  time.  I  told  Her  Majesty  it  mustn’t  happen 
again.  I  am  framing  the  picture,  and  expect  to  send  it  home  to  the  folks. 

You  know  I  was  thinking  it  might  make  a  good  picture  for  The  Stylus, 
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not  that  I  wish  to  advertise  my  beauty,  but  you  know  it’s  something  out  of 
the  ordinary. 

It  is  rumored  that  MacNamara  is  going  to  get  the  D.  S.  O.  for  sinking  a 
submarine.  Some  lucky  chap.  Why,  some  of  the  pilots  have  been  flying  at 
this  station  for  three  years  and  some  of  them  have  never  seen  one. 

Perhaps  you  might  be  interested  to  hear  of  some  of  my  experiences.  They 
are  not  over  thrilling,  but  perhaps  interesting. 

One  bright  and  glorious  afternoon,  I  was  ordered  to  don  my  uniform  and 
get  ready  for  a  long  flight.  Well,  there  was  nothing  unusual  about  that,  but 
have  patience,  I  am  coming  to  it.  Just  as  I  was  climbing  into  my  machine  I 
looked  around,  and  lo-behold  there  was  my  Commanding  Officer  running  to¬ 
wards  me  waving  a  piece  of  paper.  Well,  to  make  a  short  story  long  it  was  a 
telegram  to  pick  up  a  convoy  in  let  us  say  Sector  29A  and  escort  it  until  re¬ 
lieved.  Now  where  it  was  going,  that  was  none  of  my  business,  but  I  found 
the  exact  spot  designated  and  immediately  sent  it  the  proper  signal,  and  com¬ 
menced  to  carry  out  my  orders.  It  was  in  every  estimation  a  troop  convoy, 
so  I  judged  where  they  were  going.  This  was  during  the  March  offensive. 
In  all  there  were  thirty-six  ships,  a  pretty  sight  to  witness.  Everything  went 
along  very  smoothly  until  suddenly  I  noticed  a  colored  light  fall  a  little  to 
the  right  of  my  machine.  It  was  a  light  fired  by  my  observer,  directing  convoy 
to  change  their  course  as  a  submarine  had  been  sighted.  By  that  time  I 
sighted  the  suspicious  object,  and  made  all  haste  towards  it.  It  happened 
to  be  on  the  horizon  and  the  horizon  from  my  height  was  quite  a  distance 
away.  It  was  a  submarine  right  enough,  but  before  I  could  stealthily  fly 
over  it,  the  submarine  submerged,  leaving  only  two  raving  fliers,  the  most 
unhappy  of  creatures. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  submarine  I  flew  around  and  around  the  spot, 
hoping  it  wrnuld  come  up  for  air,  but  it  had  good  lungs.  Forgetting  for  the 
present  everything  else,  darkness  crept  slowly  on  me,  and  with  it  trouble — a 
heavy  mist.  Knowing  my  danger,  I  endeavored  to  fly  back  to  my  convoy, 
thinking  that  if  I  was  compelled  to  land,  that  they  might  pick  me  up.  I  never 
found  the  convoy,  and  I  was  picked  up  off  the  coast  of  France  the  following 
day  by  a  French  trawler. 

Even  had  I  landed  directly  in  front  of  the  convoy  they  would  pass,  without 
stopping,  for  their  orders  are  stop  for  nothing,  and  orders  are  orders.  After 
a  few  minor  repairs  I  flew  home,  only  to  experience  a  similar  mishap  two  days 
later.  This  time  I  wras  picked  off  the  coast  of  England  in  the  middle  of  night 
by  a  small  fishing  smack.  Cause — engine  trouble.  In  one  month  I  was  picked 
up  four  times. 

I  just  mention  these  facts  as  it  will  give  you  an  insight  into  our  work. 

Father,  I  do  hope  everything  is  running  smoothly  at  College,  and  I  send 
thru  you  my  best  wishes  to  all  my  former  teachers.  I  could  write  many 
interesting  articles,  but  censor  rules  must  be  obeyed.  Wishing  you,  the  faculty, 
Father  Rector  and  all  the  boys  an  enjoyable  summer,  I  remain, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Ensign  Charles  L.  Ostridge, 

30  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London,  S.  W.  I.,  England 
(U.  S.  Naval  Air  Forces) 


The  New  College  Spirit 

Is  distinctly  a  military  spirit.  Students’  needs  this 
year  are  not  the  needs  of  other  years.  We  have  antici¬ 
pated  the  special  requirements  of  the  College  Man  of 
today. 

You  can  still  depend  upon  your  “standby”  for  wearing 
apparel,  sturdy,  good  looking  furniture,  stationery, 
books  and  the  thousand  and  one  things  men  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  find  here. 


Special  Street  Floor  Section  devoted  to  necessities  and 
conveniences  for  the  Military  Kit.  The  place  to  buy  the 
gifts  men  in  uniform  appreciate.  Come  in  and  make 
your  Holiday  Purchases  early. 


Jordan  Marsh  Company 

•  Exclusive  Agents  for  fcortrtij  Srani)  Clothes 


Sold  by  Dealers  Generally 

S.  S.  PIERCE  CO.,  Distributors 


THOMAS 

PURVEYORS  OF  FINE 

Sea  Foods 


Washington  Square 
Brookline  -  Massachusetts 
Phone,  Brookline  6000 


Mr.  J.  P.  is  Our  Friend, 
and  is  helping  us. 
Why  Don’t  You? 


Special  Discount 

We  take  the  medium  of  The 
Stylus  to  advise  the  students  of 
Boston  College  that  we  will  be 
pleased  to  allow  them  a  special 
discount  on  all  purchases  made 
at  our  store. 

Matthew  F.  Sheehan  Co. 

(Catholic  Book  Store) 

12-19  Beach  St.  -  Boston,  Mass. 


BRASS 

BANDS 

AND 

Fife  and  Drum 
CORPS 


Musical  Headquarters 


An  immense  stock  of  the  greatest 
values  ever  offered  in  everything 
pertaining  to  Brass  Bands  and  Fife 
and  Drum  Corps  and  Camp  supplies 
awaits  your  inspection. 


Bugles  . 

Drums  . 

Cornets . 

Clarinets  . 

Flutes  . 

Harps  . 

Violins  . 

Violin  Cases  . 

Violin  Bows  . 

’Cellos  . 

Hawaiian  Ukuleles 
Banjo  Ukuleles  .  . . 
Banjo  Mandolins.  .  . 

Tenor  Banjos . 

Mandolins  . 

Guitars . 

Banjos  . 

Music  Stands . 

Dinner  Chimes . 

Music  Rolls . 

Music  Satchels . 


. $6  to  $12 

. $1  to  $25 

. $25  to  $90 

. $20  to  $75 

_ $25  to  $160 

.  .  .$75  to  $1,500 
.... $10  to  $500 

_ $2.50  to  $15 

. $3  to  $25 

.... $45  to  $375 

. $6  to  $25 

. $9  to  $18 

. $16  to  $75 

. $25  to  $68 

. . . .$10  to  $150 

. $8  to  $150 

. $8  to  $75 

75  cents  to  $25 

. $12  to  $50 

.75  cents  to  $5 
_ $1.75  to  $18 


Victor- Victrolas 
and  Victor  Records 
at  prices  to  suit  all  purses. 

Everything  Published  in 

War  and  Patriotic  Songs 


Oliver  Ditson  Co. 

178-179  Tremont  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Telephone  Connection 

Rhodes  Bros.  Co. 

Groceries  and 
Provisions 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

170  to  174  Mass.  Ave. 

256  to  260  Warren  St. 

(Rox.  Dist.) 

10  and  11  Harvard  Sq. 
Brookline  -  Boston 


Coleman  &  Donovan 

PRESCRIPTION 

DRUGGISTS 

TWO  STORES: 

705  TREMONT  STREET 

Corner  Rutland  Sq. 

1681  WASHINGTON  STREET 

Under  Langham  Hotel 

BOSTON 


You  Can  Buy 

Lowney’s 

Chocolates 

College  Lunch  Room 


JAMES  W.  BRINE  CO. 

Athletic  Supplies 

OUTFITTERS  TO  BOSTON  COLLEGE 
Sweaters,  Jerseys,  Football  Uniforms  and.  Supplies, 
Basketball,  Gymnasium  and  Hockey  Goods,  Etc. 
Special  Prices  to  Boston  College  Students . 


286  Devonshire  St. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


MILITARY  SUPPLIES 


Harvard  Square 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


BIGELOW.  KENNARD  &  CO. 

(INCORPORATED) 

Jewellers  and  Silversmiths 

MAKERS  OF 

FINE  WATCHES  and  CLOCKS 
511  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

CORNER  OF  WEST  STREET 


H.  D.  HUGGAN  DRUG  CO. 

APOTHECARIES 

128  Massachusetts  Ave.,  cor.  Boylston  St.  BOSTON 

NEAR  SUBWAY  STATION 

Telephones  -  Back  Bay  72724 — 72725 — 71693 
Our  Emergency  Telephone  Number  is  Back  Bay  650 


Compliments  of 

DANIEL  H.  COAKLEY 


MAKERS  AND  ‘RETAILERS  OF 

Best  Clothing 

READY  TO  WEAR  AND  TO  ORDER 

FINE  HABERDASHERY 
STETSON  HATS 

Made  to  Order 

OFFICERS’  UNIFORMS 

For  all  branches  of  the  service,  Army  and  Navy, 
All  Insignia  and  Accessories 

Macullar  Parker  Company 


Compliments  of 

Hon.  David  I.  Walsh 


Compliments  of 

A  Friend 


Thomas  J.  Flynn  &  Co. 

Catholic  Church  Goods  and 
Religious  Articles 

Text  Books  for 
Schools  and  Colleges 

62  and  64  ESSEX  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


READ 

America 

The  National  Catholic 
Weekly 


International  Trust 
Company 

45  MILK  STREET  115  SUMMER  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

CAPITAL  -  $1,500,000.00 

SURPLUS  -  $1,500,000.00 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 


BUY  THE  BEST 

Oliver  Briggs  &  Son 

61  ESSEX  STREET  :  :  BOSTON 


Morgan  &  Kane 

Members  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange 

66  Broadway,  New  York 
Telephone  Rector  5741 

Harry  J.  Kane 
Charles  Morgan 


Wesby's  Bindery 

Good  Bookbinding 
Since  1845 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  BUILDING 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 


% 


HARDING  UNIFORMS 

/OR 

ARMY  OFFICERS  &  ENLISTED  MEN 
MILITARY  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 
AND  RIFLE  CLUBS. 
MILITARY  BOOKS  &  CAMP  SUPPLIES. 

v  SEND  FOR  CATALOG  _  ’ 


UNIFORM  and  REGALIA 

22  SCHOOL  ST. 

BOSTON,  MASS.  ESTABLISHED  1900. 


Harrigan  Press,  Inc. 

College  Printers 


Printers  of  “The  Stylus” 


66  High  Street  Worcester,  Mass. 
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